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PERSONAL 

N ACCOUNT of GERMANY’S PRESENT 

POSITION, plans, and foreign relations; an 
eye-witness account of latest developments in 
Abyssinia; and what two British observers just 
back from France have seen are amongst the 
intelligence contained in the October section 
(Chapter 48) of the Review of World Affairs, 
written by Kenneth de Courcy with the help of 
in Advisory Committee under Lord Phillimore’s 
chairmanship. The current chapter costs 2s. 6d. 
The next 12 sections will be published monthly 
(costing 24s.). A limited number of this privately 
published contemporary chronicle are available 
from 11 Eaton Place, S.W.1. 


DV AN TAGEOU S to Executors, Trustees, and 

Private Owners.—Very GOOD PRICES 
ASSURED for Antique and Modern Household 
Furniture, Silver, Jewellery. Pictures, Books, 
Porcelain, etc., at the weekly Auction Sales of 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 7 Bienheim Street, 
New Bond Street (Established 1796). (Sales of 
the above property can also be promptly arranged 
by private treaty). Tel.: Mayfair 2424. Ref. 
W.T.L. Auction announce ements, Daily Telegraph 
every Monday, The Time every Tuesday. 


RTISTS’ DRAWINGS ‘ paintings and ske ‘tches 
+4 of the 18th and early 19th century. Land- 
scapes, architectural and figure subjects. Collec- 
tions and single examples wanted.—WALKER’S 
GALLERIES, LTD., 118 New Bond Street, W.l. 


UCTIONS. Big Demand and Keen Compe tition 

means highest prices obtained for FURS, 
WEARING APPAREL, LINEN, at sales by 
Auction. Sales held each week. Consult the 
Auctioneers of 130 years’ standing. DEBENHAM, 
STORR AND SONS, LTD., Auctioneers and 
Valuers, 26, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.2. Tel.: Temple Bar 1181-2. 
| Speer hid CANES, purchased and cut from 

estates, etc. Top prices paid. Distance no 
object.—Box 7042, SMITHS LIBRARY, Truro. 


(CAMERAS aod HOME MOVIES urgently wanted 
for essential and most important work, 
“ Talkies,’’ Home Cines, Leicas, Contax and all 
miniature cameras should not be idle. Much 
more up-to-date models after the war and the top 
price we can now pay will be better invested. in 
War Savings, WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 127, 
New Bond Sireet, London, W.1. 

IGARS. Have you any Havana Cigars? Private 

Smoker would purchase. Please mention 
brand and size. MR. WILLSON, 42, Queen Street, 
Maidenhead. 

OFFEE, absolutely pure and unadulterated: 

23 and 2/7 per*lb.; best value that money 
can buy to-day. 4-lb. bag or more post free.— 
ZELPA COFFEE DEPOT, 151, Knightsbridge, 
L ondon. $.W.1. 














YOLLECTION BAXTER, LE BLOND 

PRINTS—DISPERSAL. * Exhibition State.” 
Rare specimens, including charming subjects, 
“Reconciliation,” “‘Gathering Roses,’ ‘‘Infantile 
Jealousy.’’ Le Blonds—“Birds Nests,” ‘* Village 
Spring,”’ “‘Sailor’s Departure,” *‘Wedding Day,” 
etc Stamped mounts. Lists.—Box 169. 
Come LETE or Inc »omplete Work of “* DANSKE 

HERREGAARDE,’ especially Jutland, 
urgently wanted.—_MRS. PLUTTE, The Paddock, 
Crews Hill, ne par Enfield. Tel.: ENF. 1597. 


ENTAL ULATO It you want 





(OVAL) 


STIMULATORS. 
DENTAL STICKS, go to your chemist and 
ask for a packet of KEENES DENTAL 
STIMULATORS or send 1/- in stamps to KEENES 
LABORATORIES LIMITED, 46, Elswick Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 4. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, ANTIQUE AND 
MODERN SILVER, &c. Competitive bidding 
brings high prices at our Auction Sales, and we 
strongly advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25 Gt. 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2 before parting with 
your valuables. Sales held weekly. Advice gratis. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY AND CO., 65 New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel. : 
M. AY fair 0651. 
RENCH. Specialised Tuition. A Guarantee 
Course by post for all Exams.; tuition until 
successful; initial fee only.—TUTOR, 64, Finchley 
Court, London, N.3. 
INE FURS ! An enormous stock. RALLI, the 
dependable furriers, have a magnificent 
collection of furs of every kind. Inspection is 
cordially invited. The quality of the workman- 
ship in Ralli models is unsurpassed, and an expert 
service for repairing, remodelling and storage is 
at their clients’ command. Worn furs taken in 
part exchange. Good furs purchased. RALLI 
FURS, list Floor, Regent House, 235-241 Regent 
Street, Oxford Circus, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 
OLD, DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, SILVER 
wanted. Harrods pay the best prices. SPOT 
CASH or offer. Call or send registered post, 
HARRODS, London, S.W.1. Sloane 1234. 


[ SSURANCE. E. P. HENDERSON, LTD., carry 
on the business of Insurance Advisers, as 
usual, at 42 Leinster Gdns., W.2. No fees s charged. 

JACK BARCLAY, LTD. 

A wonderful investment, a ROLLS ROYCE 
or BENTLEY car of pre-war workmanship and 
material. Writeforstocklist. 12& 13 St.George 
Street, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 
INIATURES. Treasured Memories. Ex- 

quisitely painted on ivory, from any photo- 
graph, from 2 gns. Old miniatures perfectly 
restored.—_VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. 


VOID furs tortured to death in traps.—Write 

for Fur Crusade leaflet, which tells you of 
humane furs, from MAJOR VAN DER BYL, 
Wappenham, Towcester. 

RE YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 

survival after death? Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 























COUNTRY LIFE 


OCTOBER 


16, 1942 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. 


Personal 2/-. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 





PERSONAL 


INK COAT. Good second-hand mink coat 
wanted.—Box 27. 





AJ ONOMARK. P Permanent confidential | London 
address. Letters redirected immediately. 5/- 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM/MONOI7, W.C.1 


COTT’S Appetizing UTILITY PARCEL, 
assorted Dessert Puddings, Early Bird Coffee, 
Meatox, the concentrated meat product, etc., 15/9, 


post free. —50a, Frederic k Street, Edinburgh. 


ELFRIDGES are prepared to buy for immediate 

cash JEWELLERY, DIAMONDS, GOLD, 
SILVER, MARQUISITE and FINE PASTE. Send 
particulars to SELFRIDGES LTD., Oxford Street, 
W.1. Mayfair 1234. 


TORE SMALL RESERVE OF FLOUR.” This 

suggestion was made by the Food Commis- 
sioner. DR. MAC’S HEALTH FLOOR is ideal for 
daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(1f necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones, 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched 
with a valuable dried milk product and malt 
wheat. Send 5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag of Dr. Mac’s 
Health Flour, instructions, recipes, etc., car- 
riage paid.—DEPT. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR CO., 
Kendal, Westmorland. 


UNLIGHT, and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.-MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575.) 








FOR SALE 7 


NTIQUES. Sheraton Mahogany Writing 

Table on pedestal. 19 Gns. Regency inlaid 
rosewood folding card table. 22 Gns. Delivered.— 
120 120 Baker Street, Luton. 


LANKETS. CELLULAR: Cream, Blue, Green, 
Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 ins., 42s.; 72 by 90 ins., 
36s.; 63 by 84 ins., 30s. each; post free. ._—DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


ALENDAR of Old English Customs Still in 

Being, post free, 3s. A Calendar of Flowers 
and their Saints, post free, 2s. 6d. Both unique. 
—MARK SAVAGE, Upper Basildon, Reading. © 


ARAVANS. JUBILEE LADYBIRD, 15 ft., 
berths, end kitchen, gas cooker with pal 
gas heating and lighting, 2 wardrobes, numerous 
cupboards and drawers. Double panelled. Excel- 
lent condition. 

ADAMS, 3 berths, double panelled, 10 ft. long, 
paraffin cooking, wardrobe, £175. 

COVERED WAGON, 15 ft., 4 berths, double 
panelled, paraffin heating and cooking, ice box, 
wire mosquito net, electric brake. 

50 OTHER CARAVANS in stock at F.O.C. 
Caravan Centre, 206, Cricklewood Broadway, 
N.W.2. Gladstone 2234. 

New display ground now open at Hillcrest 
Gardens, North Circular Road, Finchley, N.3, 
Open every weekday until 6 p.m. Closed Sundays 


OFFEE, choice Kenya blend, whole berry 
or ground, 2/8 per Ib.; 2 lbs. carriage paid.— 
E. J. FLINT, “Crondall,” Horley, Surrey 














HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker-breeches 
can be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor Sq,, W.1 
ATCHES WANTED. New, old, disused, or 
out-of-order. Top prices paid. Send regis- 
tered. Cash or offer by return.—KAY’S (CL), 19 
Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4. 
EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver, Ancient or-Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone, EXETER 54901. 


EDUCATIONAL 


ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 

EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and _ the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
active service. Tel : KINGTON 8. 


ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 

Academy for Ladies. Ross - on - Wye, 
successfully prepare candidates for the I. of H. 
Examination. Girls from 15 years of age 
accepted. — Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, 
ex-M.F.H., Fellow and Instructor of the 
Institute of the Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 


PUBLIC and Preparatory Schools Year Book. 
ONLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C. 
Official book of Headmasters’ Conference and 

Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult re 

Schools, Careers, etc. By post 1ls. 1d.—DEANE 

& SONS, 31, Museum Street, W.C.1. 




















CHOOL in own grounds and woodland for 
children to 12 yrs. Personal care, essentially 
home atmosphere. Health first consideration, 
home farm produce, food reform. Education : 
general, music, pets, riding. Apply QUINCE 
HOUSE, Bishops Nympton, N. Devon. 
HORT-STORY WRITING.—Send 4d. for booklet 
describing world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTB (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
HURLOW GRANGE SCHOOL for Girls, now 
at Wreneaton, Dulverton, Somerset. Special 
war-time terms. No uniform  necessary.— 
Telephone Dulverton 132. 
RAIN now for a post-war career and for a 
present hobby. HALF FEES scheme of the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM is still being 
kept open and the Courses of personal coaching 
by correspondence are now within the means 
of everyone. Staff Journalism, Free-Lance 
Journalism, Fiction, Poetry, Radio Plays. No 
time limit for study.—Free advice and book 
“Writing for the Press,’ from Applications 
Dept., 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574 
OODLEYS.—SOUTHOVER SECRETARIAL 
AND CITIZENSHIP COURSE. 
Prepares Girls for responsible posts. Secretarial 
subjects, letter-writing, public speaking, 
languages, study of national, international, and 
imperial affairs. Safe area. Home farm. 
Principals : Miss M. C. GODLEY, B.A. 
Miss D. NEVILLE-ROLFE, B.A. 
WOODLEYS, Woodstock, Oxfordshire. 


LIVESTOCK 


Be SEED. Mixture for all small cagebirds: 
3 lb. 5/-, 7 lb. 10/6, 14 Ib. 20/-. Special 
Budgie Mixture or Special Canary Mixture, 
6 pints 16/6, 12 pints 30/-; sample pint 2/10. All 
carriage paid.—G. TELKAMP & SONS, Ltd., 
144, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 

AIRNS. Sturdy pedigree Dog Pups, ex cham- 

pion-bred bitch, house pet; silvers and greys; 
10 gns.—AGLIONBY, Colliers Green Farm, 
Cranbrook, Kent. 

AYING CHICKENS, R xS,S x R, WL x R. blood 

tested, 22s. 6d. Guaranteed Layers, 30s.; 
PULLETS, 2 months, 10s. Growing Ducklings, 
15s. Cockerels, 5s.—WHITLARS FARM, King’s 
Langley, Herts. 

IAMESE KITTENS for SALE; toms 4 guineas; 

also one queen, price 3 guineas.—Mrs. 
HARCOURT, Chilmark, Salisbury. 
































Send 8d. for booklet for enquirers, 16, Q berry 
Place, London, S.W.7. 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy 

“BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACH PASTE. 
Successfully used world over. Extermination 
guaranteed. Chemists. Boots’ Branches. Sole 
makers: HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield 
10. Tins 1/9, 2/10, 5/-. 





V-OX, the No. 1 Poultry Food (unrationed). 

The great war-time egg producer: 82.75 per 
cent. albuminoids; pure food mixed with mash 
or scraps, will greatly increase your egg supply. 
“Ideal as a protein supplement for poultry and 
pigs.’’ Full directions. 7 lb., 7/6; 14 1b., 14;-; 28 lb., 
24/-; 56 Ib., 40/-; 1 cwt., 67/6; carriage paid.— 
OV-OX BY PRODUCTS (C.L.), Sevenoaks. 





OKE BREEZE, 19s. 6d. per ton at works. 

Trucks to any station. No permit necessary. 
Economise by mixing with other fuels. 5,000 tons 
available. Box 165. 


ADIES’ Suits (regulation styles) in Country- 

side tweeds, made to measure from £4 lis. 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
refunded. Patterns post free.—REDMAYNE, 26 
Wigton, Cumberland. 


ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns.—DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


AP, 18th Century, of your county, finely 
coloured, 10/6, mounted; various types.— 
P. J. RADFORD, Raglan House, Fareham, Hants. 


OTOR MOWERS for sale. Sizes up to 36 in. 

£18-£130. All overhauled. Can be inspected 
by appointment.—FLETCHER, 170 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.C.2. Euston 5215. 


INGER Drawing-room Cabinet Sewing Machine 

treadle or electric (universal voltage), with 
needle light. Entirelyjenclosed. New appearance. 
Guaranteed. 28 Gns. Delivered.—120 Baker 
Street, Luton. 

















GARDENING 


CARROTS, selected, 8/6, Beetroot 10/- owt. Catz, 
Carrots and Potatoes 5/6. Car. fwd, Haifowie 
3d.extra.—EDGLEY, Growers, Chatteris, Cart’ 
N-TOUT-CAS. Largest makers of hard tem 
courts in Gt. Britain. EXPERTS, i ATERIAL 
ready the moment the V day arrives, THR 
EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD., SYSTON, LE ICRST EH. 


ANTASTEX WILL MULTIPLY YOUR CROps 

Mr.J. M. Wilkins, of Highfield House, Hi)} Roy 
Haddenham, Cambs., writes on September 4 
1942 : “‘ The results at Clacton of Fantostex, et, 
were good. I found that the sharp winter of 99. 4 
did not hurt the carrots nearly as muh wher: | 
used the most Humusine. As you know aij tj, 
carrot seed used was treated by you, and . grew sy, 
good quality carrots. Before any were spoilt }: 
frost there were 18 TONS PER ACRE 9. 0d saleqi), 
stuff. It was also good on potatoes. He: 2, as mos: 
of the land is fenland, I only use it on swo felis 
that are on the heavy side. The field = was put 
on this year has sugar beet on and loo’. aj] right 
I also use it for growing tomatoes i find an 
improvement. I have a grape vine, an. have use; 
some for this with good results. . y gener) 
opinion of it is that it is good for all cro, ..” 


LIST_OF DELIVERIES MADE To 
MR. J. M. WILKINS, 
24th February, 1940.—Delivered to 
Sea:—2 x 100 lb. drums Fantastex ( 
vator), and 1 cwt. Antex Powder. 


19th January, 1942.—Delivered to Cz 
100 lb. drum Fantastex (liquid Activa 
Fantex Humus for Farmers (dry Act 


17th Sepiember, 1942.—Delivered to Ca bridge 
2 Tons Fantex Humus for Farmers (dry ivator 


PLEASE ALLOW US TO QUOTE F 2 your 

NEXT SEASON’S FANTASTEX N LIFIED 

SEED. FANTEX HUMUS EXTRA (I ACTI- 
VATOR) 18/6 cwt. carr. fwd. 


— LTD., MILL HILL, 
N.W.7. Tel: Finchley 1213 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONS7 
Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 1927,- 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehur: 


LAWS. A cwt. of No. 1 on 400 sq. : 

moss and weeds in turf, £1; dré : 
28lb. of 2 eradicates Dandelions, }Piantains, 
Buttercups by the thousand, 12/6; depositor, ¢)6; 
carriage paid, cash. 36 pages sound acivice free. 
—TOLL LAWN DRESSINGS, Buxted, Sussex. 


PAVING STONE. Quantity old London York 
Paving Stone for Sale (rectangular),- 
WILLIS, 24 Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel. 3358 


ETEX”’ (Reg.) SCREENED GRANULATED 
PEAT, prepared for horticulture, poultry 
bedding, etc. Peat fuel. Prices delivered home.- 
UNIVERSAL PEAT CO., LTD., Tunbridge Wells, 
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TAMPS! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms } of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—‘'K,”’ 6 Westhill Rd., S.W.18. 





WEEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 

regulation style) in John Peel tweed, from 
£6 12s. 6d. and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or 
money and coupons refunded. Patterns post 
free.-—REDMAYNE. 26 Wigton, Cumberland. 


SEFUL ARTICLES. Pocket Chess and 

Draught Set (combined), 3s.; Ivory Chessmen, 
from £17; Leatherette Writing Compendium, 4/6; 
Round Picture Calendar, 1/6; Calendars painted 
on glass in any style or design, 32/6; Metal Shav- 
ing, etc., Mirror, 4/-; Aircraft Kits, 2/- to 21/- 
Ship Mode 21s, 7/- to £15; Water-Colour Drawings of 
any Aircraft or Warship painted to order, from 
30/-; Collectors’ Prints (Aircraft), 1/6; Coloured 
Reproductions of Old and Modern Masters, from 
7/6 to £2; Stuffed Animals and Skins, from 25/-; 
*‘How I Toured the World on Nothing”’ (with Pen 
and Camera), 1/6. Post paid.—GIFTWARES 
DEPT., Useful Publications, 37, Aldwych, W.C.2 
Tem. 2946. 








FASHION AND BEAUTY 


OIFFURE.—An enchanting ‘“‘CORONET OF 
CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex ! Instantly adjusted, with less trouble 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. All-round 
Coronet from 7 gns., half-coronet from 5 gns. (A 
pattern of your hair will enable me to quote you 
the exact cost.) 

MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR, 
MAISON GEORGES, 

38/40 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. 
(only address). 

Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments): 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 


AC LIzASEre THOMPSON, of 35 Gt Russell St., 
W.C.1. BUYS and has FOR SALE Model Dresses, 
Hats, Shoes, high-class Furs from the best London 
houses. Good prices given. Est. 28 yrs. Mus. 3049. 


Press. Lovely Mink Coat. fashioned by first- 
class furrier. Exceptional bargain at £145. 
Details and description from Box 89. 
ADIES’ smart tailor-mades from Gentlemen’s 
lounge and Evening Suits by 
NELL & ALIX 
27A, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. West 0609. 
REMODELLING EXPERTS 
We solve your coupon complaint by 
recutting your old clothes into New Models, Your 
own materials made up. COUNTRY ORDERS 
dealt with PROMPTLY. 


YODEL HATS for every occasion from 3 gns. 
We shall be pleased to remodel your old 
hats from a guinea. ’Phone or call MAISON 
FERNANDE, 119, New Bond St., W.1. Mayfair 5365. 


PEBSIAN LAMB COAT in perfect condition. 
Will accept £35. Opportunities are rare and 
this is a genuine one.—Box 115. 


EMODELLING, SAVE MONEY. EVA 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, at 4, 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel. MAY 1651. 


HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY, 
GOOD clothes bought and sold. Room 27. 
55, Berners-st., W.1. Museum 2273. 


























VEGETABLE and Fiower Seeds of QUALITY- 
we do the experimenting, not you!—W. J 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 





WANTED 


DDERS, ~ CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 

and SAFES, etc., wanted FOR CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLOR’S, 74 Chancery Lane, London, 
Holborn 3793. 


ARTRIDGES, ‘28 bore, required.—Apply 
Colonel J. R. WARREN, The Hyde, Handcross, 
Sussex. Tel.: Handcross 231. 





LOTHING. ‘Highest prices. ‘returned for 

discarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, 
Wearing Apparel of all kinds. Private owners 
may send with safety to Dept. C. L., JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD., (Est. 1793), 24-25 ( 
Queen St., London, W.C.2 


CLotuine.— _MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 
TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen's 
cloth 





and Children’s discarded or misfit 
Furs, Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, et 
Offer or cash by return for consignment sent 
Est. 1860.—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey 


LOTHING. Packages of ladies’ » gent’s, and 
children’s unwanted clothing forwarded t 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS, TEI. 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked, 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
such intimation, together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sende! 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years 

Evening wear not accepted. 


OUNTRY LIFE,” September 11, 1942, wanted 
HEWINS, Oxhill, Warwick. 








OUNTRY LIFE” posted regularly weekly iD 
exchange for The Field.—DR. NORMAN 
Colsterworth, Grantham. 





IREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns, 

models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought— 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W..2 


ETRONOMES WANTED.—A. WEEK AND 
Cc 





6... LTD.,. 14, 
Street, W.1. 


RIENTAL and OTHER Carpets 
wanted. Good prices paid if 
condition.—Full details to CELEBES ‘ 
CO., LTD., 20, Eastcheap, E.C. Man. H 


Hanover Street 








ALMON GAFF wanted, new or seco! 
Write Box 178. 





Motor Cars 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.— 
buy and where to sell cars of go 
low mileage.—103 New Bond St., W.1. } 





SITUATION VACANT 
Subject to Government Restriction 


GENTS WANTED with sound ¢ ete 
amongst farmers for the sale of w --know! 
speciality product.—Box 983. 
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: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


‘s [LES OF SALMON & TROUT FISHING (1; MILES BOTH BANKS) 


Close to lovely old Devon Village. Exeter 18 miles. Torquay 20 miles. 
UNRIVALLED POSITION 700 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL WITH GLORIOUS VIEWS 


—< (UDOR STYLE Sue n. eee TAG Central heating through- 
NCE, which was ; , pi ee ibe : out. Electric light. 
Telephone. 

















Phe 


ge by an eminent 7 

cwt and is perfectly }) Vy, »\, Excellent spring water 
d throughout with ¥ (ll } supply. Septic tank 

ae lling, oak floors / Wy drainage system. 
vi ‘ nent windows, is i eee | i Garage for 6. Private chapel. 
PIED ‘ ally built of brick Anti se iil 3 bungalows. Farm buildings. 
\CTI- ‘ f-timber, with 5 oo The PLEASURE GROUNDS 
led roof. together with the well- 
DON wooded plantation, are 
unique; sloping lawns; 


I pp ached by 3 drives, 
l en. ancelodge. Lounge 
4 reception rooms, 
rds -oom, 15 bed and 
oms (several with 





terraces, through which the 
river winds; rose garden; 
lily pool; woodland walks; 
2 tennis courts; rock garden; 





, 5 bathrooms, kitchen garden; excellent 
tional domestic offices. a pastureland. 
— ABOUT 300 ACRES. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. Hunting. Golf. Shooting. 
38 : urther Particulars, Photographs and Plan of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (36,436) 








SOUTH-WEST SCOTLAND 


ABOUT 2,000 ACRES. PRICE £9,000 


3 miles of Salmon and Trout Fishing. 





AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE, including a Residence which has been 
skilfully enlarged and conveniently arranged. 


TOs Inner hall, lounge, billiards room, dining room, business room, 7 principal and 5 servants’ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
and good domestic offices including kitchen with “‘Aga”’ stove. 


Electric light. Good water supply, also independent hot-water supply. 





Garage and stabling accommodation. -Keeper’s house and 4 cottages. Farm (let on lease). Farm buildings. 


A FEATURE OF THE ESTATE IS THE GARDENS, being sheltered by plantations and numerous rhododendrons, 
sloping lawns, walled flower and vegetable garden with clipped yew hedges, herbaceous borders. Range of glass. 





GOOD SHOOTING over the Estate with a mixed bag of grouse, blackgame, woodcock, snipe, etc. 





Additional Shooting and Fishing might be Rented. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


IN BEAUTIFUL UNDULATING COUNTRY 


WITH 2% MILES OF SALMON AND TROUT FISHING 
Swansea 45 miles. Cardiff 80 miles. 
lad! Occupying a fine position — eg 


(32,486) 





400ft. up facing South 
and West, a_ residence 
erected of local stone with 
tiled roof, at a cost of : r 

£30,000. i” ; RG 
It is approached by a drive 
and contains: Entrance hall, 
4 reception rooms, 9 bed- 

rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Complete new electric 
lighting and heating 
system installed in 1938. 
Telephone. Excellent 
water supply. Modern 
drainage. Garage for 4 

cars. : : SP. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS divided by yew hedges and comprising: Gardens, ponds, swimming pool, kitchen and fruit garden. 
ABOUT 41% ACRES (additional Woodland up to 98 Acres, if required) 
MON AND TROUT FISHING BY ARRANGEMENT IN A LOVELY STRETCH OF RIVER WITH AT LEAST 5 SALMON POOLS. 
tio! ‘ther particulars and price apply to the Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, London, W.1. (39,598) 





s 
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0 limes.) - Telegrams: 


Galleries, Wesdo, London 





20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
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RURAL ‘SUSSEX 


Few miles from Tunbridge Wells. 





£4,500 


COMFORTABLE 
GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 


with finely proportioned 
rooms. 8 bed, 3 bath, 
4 reception rooms. 
Lavatory basins. 
Central heating. Main 
electricity, gas and water. 
Servants’ cottage. 
Garage. Stabling. 
Old-world gardens and 
paddocks. 


: 14 ACRES 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 




















Regent 0293 NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 
LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
4, ALBANY COURT ¥ ARD, _PICC ADIL LY, 


wi; 1, STATION 





Telegrams : 
** Nichenyer, Piccy, London’’ 
** Nicholas, Reading.’’ 


ROAD, READING 





AS AN INVESTMENT 


43 miles from London. 


A WELL-LET RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
OF OVER 3,000 ACRES 


IS FOR DISPOSAL, 


INCLUDING MANSION AND PARK, 


OCCUPIED AND LET, SEVERAL VILLAGES, A NUMBER OF 


GOOD FARMS ANDA 


CONSIDERABLE AREA OF WOODLAND 


WILL BE SOLD TO SHOW A REASONABLE 


RETURN 


Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, 


Piccadilly, W 





















eee RALPH PAY & TAYLOR “== 












FIRST-CLASS AGRICULTURAL 





SUSSEX 
Sy U FF Oo LK | Between Haywards Heath and Horsham. 


| CAPITAL DAIRY AND MIXED FARM. About 
95 ACRES. Attractive Farmhouse. 2 Cottages. Good 











SUBSTANTIAL BUILDINGS. NUMEROUS COTTAGES 














INVESTMENT TO SHOW A GOOD RETURN. | 





Particulars and Plan apply: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, 
3, Mount Street, W.1. | and water. b 










FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION OR AS AN | KENT, NEAR SEVENOAKS 


1 mile Station. 


| Yy ALUABLE AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY. 
Approaching 500 ACRES. 


4 COTTAGES. 
| QUICK SALE. POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 





ATTRACTIVE HOUSE. 
3 reception rooms. Main electricity 
fs) EDUCED 


buildings. PRICE £6,500. EARLY POSSESSION. 
ESTATE aoe | FI 
NEARLY HUNTS 
9 miles from County Town. 
2,000 ACRES 


FARMHOUSE and 4 


PRICE FOR | Full 


PERTHSHIRE 


IN A WELL-KNOWN FERTILE VALLEY 
NE AGRICULTURAL ESTAIE 


COMPRISING 


| TWO FIRST-CLASS ARABLE FARMS. (BLACK, SEVERAL FARMS AND HOLDINGS 
a FEN SKIRT and SILT.) 
comprising : COTTAGES. In all ont 237 ACRES. Tithe free. 
, Nominal Land Tax. FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION, 
SEVERAL FARMS WITH SUPERIOR FARMHOUSES. or OWNER WOULD D REMAIN AS TENANT. 


300 ACRES WOODLAND 
extending in all to about 


1,500 ACRES 


PRODUCING A SUBSTANTIAL RENT ROLL 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY 


details apply: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 











(3 lines) 














LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, 


Grosvenor 3121 WI N KWo RTH & Co. 


CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 








~ BUCKS— ONLY 16 MILES FROM LONDON 


First-class Train Service. Adjoining a large Estate. 















AN ATTRACTIVE OLD COUNTRY HOUSE 
8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, hall, 3 reception rooms. Main services. Central heating. 
Stabling, Garage, 2 cottages. Well-timbered grounds of 10 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
(With Immediate Possession) 
Agents: WINKWoORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


WILTS—DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S HUNT 























AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
12 bedrooms, nursery, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. Stabling. Garage. Farmery. 3 Cottages. 
AREA EXTENDING TO 160 ACRES, INCLUDING PASTURE AND ARABLE 
REASONABLE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD 


Agents: WINKWORTH «& Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
















JUST 


IN THE MARKET. 


SUSSEX—AN ATTRACTIVE eoneterstrrter oases 


EXCELLENT TRAIN 


LET FURNISHED 





bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, domestic 


GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
INCLUDE LAKE, ORCHARD 
MEADOWLAND, ETC. 
ABOUT 13 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


SERVICE. 











offices. 


MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL 
















HEATING. 
GARAGE. 


or would be 


Agents: WINKWORTH & Co, 48, Curzon Street, 





London, W.1. 





SUFFOLK—LONDON 74 MILES 


Main Line Station, 5 minutes’ walk. 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 





11 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, domestic offices. 
Main electric light. Central heating. 


Garage for 


3 cars. Stabling. Bungalow. 


GARDENS and GROUNDS include woodland, meadowland, tennis courts, croque 
lawn, orchard, kitchen garden, etc. 


IN ALL 20 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY > 


34 MILES NORTH-WEST OF LONDON 


On the Downs, adjoining a Golf Course. 


K-BUILT RESIDENCE, 
i roof, has been com- 
dernised and stands 
commanding extensive 


views. 


ll, large dining hall, and 
ooms, 9 bedrooms (8 with 

bathrooms, enclosed 
lah. ‘‘Aga’’ cooker. 


iculars of the Sole Agents: THOMAS THORNE, Esq., 17, Chapel Street, Luton, Beds, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 








Central heating. Electric light. 

Telephone. Good water supply. 

Modern drainage. Garage for 6 
cars. 


34% ACRES DOWNLAND 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Vacant Possession on 
Completion. 





= a a i 


& RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,109) 





LINCOLNSHIRE 


cupying a nice position, adjoining a picturesque village. 


ANNE STYLE RESIDENCE, built of brick with stone facings 
and slated roof. 


s approached by a drive and contains: Hall, 4 reception rooms, 
9 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. 


I : Teleph E lient water supply. Modern drainage. 
Stabling. Garage. Cottage of 4 rooms. 


SERED PLEASURE GROUNDS. Tennis lawn. 
garden. Paddocks. 


ABOUT 6% ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


sts. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





Productive kitchen 


(15,143) 


| 
| 
| 





YORKSHIRE—NORTH RIDING 


In a beautiful moorland village. 
Facing due South, the STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE, erected in 1901, is well 
protected and approached by a drive. 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms (each with basin), 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Electric light. Company’s water. 
Garage for 4 or 5 cars. 


ORCHARD. FRUIT GARDEN. 


Modern drainage. 


GARDEN. GRASSLAND. 


ABOUT 4 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (30,023) 








SUFFOLK AND CAMBRIDGESHIRE BORDERS 


Occupying a pleasant position overlooking famous Training Grounds. 


TUE RESIDENCE is in good order 
and faces South-west. 


It, contains: Hall, 5 reception rooms, 
% principal bedrooms, secondary and 
servants’ bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Squash rackets court. 


Central heating. Electric light. 
Companies’ gas and _ water. 


Telephone. Modern drainage. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





Stabling. Garage. Three cottages. 
FINELY-TIMBERED 


AND 


GARDENS 
GROUNDS. 


Well-stocked kitchen garden. 


ABOUT 6 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


(4358) 





IN PETERSFIELD DISTRICT 
FOR SALE 


DAIRY AND STOCK-RAISING FARM OF NEARLY 400 ACRES 
with an old House of character situated 550 ft. above sea-level. The House 
was restored and modernised several years ago. 

4 recep:ion rooms, 9 bedrooms, 4 attics, 2 bathrooms. Electric light. 


Secondary house. 5 cottages. 2 sets of farm buildings. 


About 43 ACRES are Woodland, 218 ACRES Pasture, and 
remainder Arable. 


Agents: 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,005) 


CORNWALL 


3 miles from a station. 
Residential and Farming Property of 64 Acres 


The EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE stands 450 ft. above sea-level and 
enjoys extensive views. 
3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, maids’ sitting room, etc. 


Electric light. Central heating. ‘‘Aga’’ cooker. Water laid on. 
and 2 cottages. Farm buildings. 


Garage 


Tennis court and pleasure garden. Fertile and productive arable and grassland. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,750 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,169) 





SOUTH-WESTERN 


MIDLANDS 


675 ft. up, with glorious views of the Welsh Mountains. 


Occupying a magnificent situation 
on a fertile soil, facing South-west, 
the GEORGIAN STYLE RESI- 
DENCE is built of brick with slated 
, and stands well back from 


the road. 


approached by a drive and 
8: Halls, 4 reception rooms, 
‘rooms (the 5 principal with 
4 bathrooms, kitcher with 
*‘Aga’”’ cooker. 





Companies’ electric light, power’ 
gas and water. Main drainage. 
Central heating. Telephone. 


Garage for 3 cars. Stabling. Cottage 
of 6 rooms and bathroom. Outbuildings. 
WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS. 


Lawns, rose garden, large kitchen 


garden, orchard, paddocks. woodland. 


ABOUT 9 ACRES 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE. Golf. Hunting. Polo. 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37,858) 
tal Telegrams: 
pa 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Galleries, Wesdo, London." 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) 





Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 


SOUTH DEVON 


Between Torquay and Newton Abbot. In a glorious 
position overlooking moor and sea. 


To be SOLD CHOICE MODERN HOUSE 
BUILT IN 1935 ON A CAREFULLY CHOSEN SITE. 
Lounge (2 ft. @6ins. by 17 ft. 6ins.), dining room, 
morning room, study, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
MANY BUILT-IN WARDROBES. 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
CO.’s WATER, EL ee wig AND POWER. 


NATURAL GARDENS. THEREFORE INEXPEN- 
SIVE TO MAINTAIN. 
KITCHEN GARDEN, GREENHOUSES, MEADOW- 
LAND (let off), IN ALL ABOUT 
21 ACRES 
PRICE CONSIDERABLY UNDER COST 


Inspected and highly recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


Glorious unsfoilt position about 2 miles From the town. 
FOR SALE 
A PICTURESQUE MODERN [RESIDENCE 
Standing high with a Southern aspect. 

; VERY FINE OAK- 
PANELLED LOUNGE 
(about 35 ft. by16 ft. 9 ins.), 
2 other sitting rooms, 7 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Part 
central heating. Co.’s water, 
gas, electric light and power. 

SUPERIOR LODGE. 

Garage. Workshop, etc. 

MAGNIFICENTLY 
TIMBERED GROUNDS 

AND WOODLANDS. 


Charming garden of great 
variety. Orchard. 


PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 





(Tel.: REG. 8222.) (C.49,4 


FAVOURITE PART OF SURREY 


Situated in ihe lovely district between Dorking and Reigate. 1% miles Station. 
service passes Entrance Gate. 


THIS SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT, 
ARRANGED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 





By order of the Executors. 





FOR SALE. 
COMFORTABLY 
Entrance hall, 3 reception 


rooms, billiards 7 


room, ¢ 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
maids’ sitting 


room and 
usual offices. Main services. 
Central heating. 2 garages. 


Useful outbuildings. 


THE PLEASURE 
GROUNDS ARE TASTE- 
FULLY LAID OUT WITH 
LAWNS, FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE GARDENS 
and a SMALL PADDOCK. 


IN ALL ABOUT 21, ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £4,000 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, SW. (Tel. : 


IN ALL ABOUT I1°, ACRES 
Apply to the joint Sole Agents: Messrs. CHAS. OSENTON & CO., 251, High Street, 
Dorking (Tel. 2085), or HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 

(Tel.: REG. 8222.) (s.15,696) 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8S.W.19. 


CLASSIFIED 


Apply : REG. 8222.) 


(8.4749) 











(WIM. 0081.) BISHOPS STORTFORD (243.) 


PROPERTIES 








1/6 per line. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 


FOR SALE 


WANTED 


ESTATE AGENTS | 





BATH. BROCKHAM END HOTEL. Wide 
view over Somerset and Gloucestershire. 
Squash, tennis, swimming, golf and walking 
in perfect country. English cooking at its 
best; central heating, h. and c. Luxurious 
beds. Garage. 


DORKING. Accommodation for 3 paying 
guests, from 44 gns. Lovely home. Central 
heating. Large garden, own produce. —Box 174. 





WORKS 


WARWICKSH IRE (BORDER). 
ESTATE. 19 


SITE or BUILDING 
Acres. Freehold. 18 miles South of Bir- 
mingham. Electric and water mains. % mile 
L.M.S. Rail. Growing district—DYER AND 
DAVIS, Estate Agents, Redditch. 


TO LET 








DULVERTON, SOMERSET. 
WOODCOTE HOTEL. 

On the edge of Exmoor, and the border of 

Devon. As perfect a spot as you could hope 

to find for peaceful leave quarters. Hacking, 

hunting and walking amidst delectable scenery. 

From 4% gns. Tel. : Dulverton 129. 


XETER. ROUGEMENT HOTEL—the 

centre of Devon. All modern amenities 
and comforts. Rooms with bath and toilet, 
en suite. 


HAMPTON COURT. Casino Hotel, 

London's loveliest river retreat; fully 
licensed ; resident or otherwise. Terms 10/6 
and 12/6B. & B. Tel.: Molesey 2080 and 2194. 


LANGOLLEN. HAND HOTEL. 

of the best in North Wales. Magnificent 
scenery. Own Salmon Fishing in River Dee. 
H. and c. running water in all bedrooms. 
Tel. : 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘ Handotel.’’ 


P ETERBOROUGH, NORTHANTS. 
THE ANGEL HOTEL 
First-class family hotel, excellent position 
near Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and 
lavatory basins. EVERY CONVENIENCE, 
COMFORT, CONSIDERATION. Tel. 214111. 


SHROPSHIRE BORDERS. BISHOPS 

OFFLEY MANOR. Charming, peaceful 
country. Own produce. Nr. Eccleshall, 
Stafford. Adbaston 247. 


SHROPSHIRE, CHURCH STRETTON, 
THE HOTEL. Est. 1587. Fully licensed. 
H. & c. all rooms. Own produce. A few 
vacancies for winter residents. Resident 
Proprietor. 


ESTWARD HO. NORTHAM 

“CLEVELANDS”’ (NORTH DEVON). 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel. : 
Northam 300. 


WINCHESTER. ROYAL HOTEL. In 
old-world St. Peter Street. Leading 
family hotel. Running water. Central heating. 
Facing own gardens. Very quiet. Garage. 
Write for “‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff."* Tel. 31 











One 

















ERKS. Reautifully fitted and WELL 

FURNISHED HOUSE. 6 bed, 2 reception, 
kitchen, and 3 bathrooms. C.h.w. Central 
heating. Attractive grounds and vegetable 
garden.—ELLIs & Sons (London), 19, 
Hanover Square, W.1. 





i+ AMPSHIRE, (NORTH). To be Let 
Furnished, attractive Queen Anne House. 
Containing: Large hall, 2-3 sitting rooms, 
8-10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, outbuildings. 
Attractive grounds with avenue and wood. 
In all about 10% Acres. Highly recom- 
mended by the Agents—Messrs. ALLAN 
HERBERT & SON, Market Place, Andover. 





SOMERSET and WILTS BORDERS. 
About 10 miles from Bath. A Country 
House of character, with 3 reception, 9/10 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, etc. Coy.’s electric 
light. Garden of about 2 Acres. Garage for 
3/4 cars. Rent £250 per annum. Recom- 
mended by—-JOLLYS, Milsom Street, Bath. 


FLATS AND CHAMBERS 


LONDON. Best value in MODERN WEST 
END FLATS. Attractive short, war-time 
agreements. Modern fitted kitchens. Air-raid 
shelters, resident wardens. Steel-frame or 
reinforced concrete construction. 2 Under- 
ground Stations within 1 minute. 
RENTS FROM £175 TO £500. 

PRINCESS COURT, QUEEN’S COU RT, 

QUEENSWAY, HYDE PARK, W.2 

Full details from the LETTING OFFICE, 

61, QUEENSWAY, W.2. BAYS. 1818. 


FISHING & SHOOTING 


PORTING over 2,200 Acres at Bedgebury, 

near Hawkhurst. TO LET ffers for 
part or whole.—FORESTRY COMMISSION, 
Thurlton, Chobham Road, Woking. 














Country. A QUICK, ADVANTAGEOUS 
SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY 
can be effected through the Specialists, F. L. 
MERCER & CO., 98 having changed hands 
through their agency during the past 3 
months, ranging in price from £2,000 to 
£15,000. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. 


OUNTRY COTTAGE or Medium-sized 
House Wanted urgently to Rent, Un- 
furnished. Write—Box 171. 


L'NCOLN. Within 15 miles radius. Desire 
to Purchase with immediate Post-war 
Possession, Medium-sized House, with about 
30 Acres. Large walled kitchen garden great 
asset. Full particulars to—Box 153 











BERKSHIRE. MARTIN . POLE, 
READING, CAVERSHAM 


and WOKINGHAM. 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON. 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54). 
Slough (Tel. 


GIDDYS, 
Windsor (Tel. 73), 
20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73) 





BERKS . AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 

COUNTIES, especially concerned with th 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates._-Messrs 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, Tel. 4441 


Ascot, 
Windsor districts.—NMrs. TUFNEL, 

F.V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, ete. 

Sunninghill, Berks. Tel. : Ascot 818-819. 





BERKSHIRE, including Sunningdale, 
N. C. 





ARLOW and OXFORD (between). 

Wanted, on the River, Good Residential 
Property, 8/9 bedrooms, modern conveniences. 
Boathouse. To buy outright. —‘*Mrs. W.,”’ 
c/o TRESIDDER & C©9., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1 


MIDLANDS preferred. High-class Snack 
Bar or Cafe Restaurant wanted, rent 
or purchase. Modern building. Prominent 
position, near town. Write—Box 179. 


OUTH-WESTERN or HOME COUN- 
TIES. A really high quality small property. 
Well-built House with aJ] modern refinements. 
4 bed, 2 reception. Electric light. Radiators. 
Telephone. Main drainage. Good garage and 
outbuildings. 1 to 5 Acres. Good price paid 
or would rent.—Rox 173. 


OUTH or MIDLANDS. 200/300 Acres 
a for producing beef and lamb wanted. 
—Box 176. 


wits or BERKS. (Preferably but not 
necessarily.) WANTED PUR- 
CHASE. Contortable House containing : 
3 reception, 5/6 bedrooms, a good garden. 
Preferably near xz with good trout fishing. 
i? £3,000-£6. Please reply 

R. D., c/o "JACKSON Stops & 
4 Hanover Street, W.1. (Tet.: 
3316/7.) 


100 MINUTES’ run from LONDON 
TOWN 2,000 gns. offered for Medixeval 
Modernised Homestead. 4 main beds. Plus 
mixed 6 Acres, with fish-pond, rabbits and 
trees. Vinery, _ pleasaunces not 
necessary.—Box 1 














STAFF, 
Mayfair 








DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES. 

The only complete illustrated Register 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free.—K1ppoy, 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1884.) 





re AMPSHIRE and SOU THE RN 
COUNTIES. 1 Road, 
Southampton.—W ALLER "& KING, FAI 
Business established over 100 years. 





LE ICESTERSHIRE and « 
counties—HOLLOWAY, PRICE 
Chartered Surveyors, Valuers and 
Market Harborough 2411. 





SHROPSHIRE, border counties an: 
Wales for residences, farms, etc., 
Principal Agents—HALL,WATERIDGE ¢ 
LTD., Shrewsbury. Tel. 2081. 





HROPSHIRE, HEREF 
WORCS., etc., and MID WALES 
leading Agents—CHAMBERLAINE - BI 
AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury. Tel. 20¢ 


apply 
‘HERS 





USSEX AND ADJOINING COU: 
JARVIS & CO.,of Haywards Heath, sp 
in High Class Residences and Estates, 
of which are solely in their hands. T: 





UFFOLK AND EASTERN COU? 

WOODCOCK & SON, Estate 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers. 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY PR( 
TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. 
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ca OSBORN & MERCER sn, ALBEMARLE 
4304 PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
SHROPSHIRE FAVOURITE SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTY ESSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 
ly scenery, some 500 ft. above sea level, about For Sale—An attractive In beautiful country on the outskirts.of a quiet village. 
2 iles from a market town. RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE | 
inveitigs Pyare | A DELIGHTFUL OLD MANOR HOUSE 
eT | 
oF mene a” HOUSE 600 ACRES Principally Elizabethan, standing in charming 
UR NDE ; ti : ; 
RK-LIKE GR NDS With a stretch of Trout Fishing in well-known River. well-timbered grounde 
PARK- ou Handsome Up-to-date Residence of moderate size, yt WP oe | 
, beautifully placed in a small park. { 
{ 
There are ample Cottages on the Estate, which is 
divided into several Farms, all let to long-standing 
Tenants and producing a first-class return. 
House and grounds would be sold separately. 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
650 FT. UP ON SURREY HILLS 
An Ideal Property for the London Business Man. 
To be Sold. ONLY £3,000. | 
| Lounge hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, dressing rooms 
3 reception, 14 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. AN a HOUSE OF | bathroom, ete. 
in electricity. Central heating. Re ye ee } Electric light. Stabling. Garage. 
tages. Splendid Farm Buildings. with 2/3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. ; 
ered gardens and grounds, a small amount of Company’s services. Garage. Fully matured gardens, tennis court, orchard, paddock, 
enclosures of rich pasture and arable. etc., in all 
> wi in im has Delightful gardens with tennis and other lawns, flower | 
_ a —_ — to gardens, orchard, kitchen garden, ete. | ABOUT 6¥, ACRES 
. | 
Nore land available if required). ABOUT 1 ACRE | ONLY £2,750 
OSBORN & MERCER. (17,333) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2275) Full details from OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2244) 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 
CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). 


of the Executors of the late Sir Edward Lycett Green (Bart.) 
TO LANDOWNERS, INVESTORS, BUILDERS AND FARMERS 


IN THE CITY OF YORK 


THE IMPORTANT LANDS AND RESIDENCE OF THE 
ASHFIELD ESTATE 


In the Dringhouses District of the City of York on either side of the main Leeds-York Road extending for approximately 
113 ACRES 
and including 
ASHFIELD HOUSE 
AN IMPOSING, WELL-DESIGNED RESIDENCE IN A SECLUDED GARDEN AND PARK, comprising: 


7 bed and dressing rooms, dining room, saloon, smoke room and business room, servants’ hall, the usual domestic offices 
and servants’ bedrooms. 
THE VALUABLE STABLE BLOCK AND LARGE ROADSIDE GARAGE, 
2 detached cottages, and the important HOME FARM PREMISES and FARM LANDS which provide many 
valuable accommodation fields and 


AN EXTENSIVE FRONTAGE TO THE MAIN LEEDS-YORK ROAD 
The whole producing an Agricultural and Residential Rental of £430 per annum. 
To be offered for SALE by AUCTION as a whole in ONE LOT (unless sold previously by private treaty) by 


Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, at the neers x ag YORK, on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1942, 
. a.m. 


MAYFAIR 3316/7. 





at 


Conditions of Sale and Catalogues (Price 6d.) of Solicitors : Messrs. DARLEY CUMBERLAND «& CO., 36, John Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1 (Tel. : Holborn 9007). 


Auctioneers : Messrs. JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds 1 (Tel. 31269); also at London, Northampton, Cirencester, Yeovil and Dublin, ete. 





IN A BEAUTIFUL SITUATION on the COTSWOLDS | 


500 ft. up. Near famous small town. 





NORTHANTS 


CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE 


OF RED-BROWN 
STONE. 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, attics. 
light 


THE ORIGINAL TUDOR HOUSE 
HAS ADDITIONS IN KEEPING AND BLENDING ADMIRABLY 
OLD STRUCTUR 


WITH THE 
*. BUILT 
Hail, 2 reception rooms, lounge, 
panelled throughout, and loggia, 
8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
billiards room, and 2 bedrooms 


in converted be sarby. 1 . 
in converted barn nearby Co.’s_ electric and gas. 


Stabling. Garages and cottage. “per ox fhe 
Electricity and central heating, Central heating. 
SIMPLE BUT PLE ASING 2 GARAGES. PRETTY 
GROUNDS, PASTURE- 4 = . Ds 
LAND. IN ALL GARDEN. PADDOCK. 


FOR SALE AT 
REASONABLE PRICE 
Vacant Possession, 
Lady Day, 19438 


(Tel. 334/5.) 


FREEHOLD £5,750 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


Strongly recommended by the 





% 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 
(Fol. 9489) 


Sole Agents: JACKSON Stops, Cirencester. Agents : Northampton. 











—— 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘‘ Cornishmen, London.”’ 


WALTON-ON-THE-HILL 
Near Golf Course. 1% miles Station. Bus passes. 

SEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
ll, 3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms (some fitted h.& c.). 
services, Central heating. Telephone. Garages. Hard tennis court. Charming 
tocked gardens, 3% Acres. DOUBLE COTTAGE and paddock available. 

“URNISHED £300 P.A., OR FREEHOLD FOR SALE. Inspected and 
ely recommended: TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,269) 


OXON-BUCKS BORDERS i 
800 ft. wp on the Chiltern Hills. 

i‘ SALE, a PICTURESQUE TUDOR COTTAGE RESIDENCE, added to 
id in good order. 3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms. Excellent cupboards. 
al heating. Telephone. Main electric light and water available after war. 
GARAGE and workshop. Rough stabling. Most charming gardens, tennis 

. kitchen and fruit gardens, and paddock. 2to3 ACRES. Inspected and highly 
»amended by Owner’s Agents: TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley ear ES 














184, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.3. KEN. 0152-3 





OXFORD AND FARINGDON 
Berkshire Downs. 300 ft. up. 
BEAUTIFUL COTSWOLD FARM- 

HOUSE (XVIith Century) modernised 
and in perfect repair. 
3 attractive reception rooms 


with open 
fireplaces, excellent domestic 5 


offices, 5 


bedrooms, bathroom, Main electricity. 
Modern drainage. Telephone. Splendid 
stabling. Garage. Model farmery. Nice 


old gardens and 23 ACRES. A considerable 


sum has been spent on this charming | 


Country Home. 
FREEHOLD £6,000 
A PERFECT PLACE. 
Strongly recommended. Agents : BENTALL, 
HORSLEY AND BALDRY, as above. 


INDEED A BARGAIN—AT ONLY 
£2,500 


, 
and a great chance. We have just inspected 
this property and cannot speak too highly 
of it. It will be your loss if you miss it. 
Situated in a quiet and secluded spot in 
Surrey, 48 minutes London. Delightful 
Residence, absolute perfect order, main ser- 
vices. 3 reception, 5 bed, bath, excellent 
offices. Garage. Lovely gardens, belt of tim- 
ber. (Gardener, a very good man, years here, 
will stay.) Tennis court. Lawns. Flowers. 
Kitchen garden,. 3 Acres. Only reason for 
Sale, Owner has purchased a larger place. 
We repeat this is indeed a wonderful op- 
portunity, certain to be sold immediately. 


NO OFFERS. Sole Agents: BENTALL, 
HORSLEY AND BALDRY, 184, Brompton 
Road, S.W.3. (Tel.: Kensington 0152.) 
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(4 lines.) (ESTABLISHED 177%) 68, Victoria St., 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SO., W.1 —_ peshenenanttasinenisi 8.W.1. 


FOR SALE BY “EXECU TORS. 


ONE OF THE CHOICEST SMALL ESTATES AT PRESENT ON THE MARKET 


In an entirely rural situation yet only 20 miles from London. 


' 
Approached through a well-wooded park by two long 
drives, one with lodge entrance, the Residence, which 
is built on the site of an old Priory, contains: Large 
entrance hall (panelled in oak), 3 reception rooms 
(1 with old oak-panelled walls), 14 bed and dressing 
rooms, 5 bathrooms, excellent domestic offices. Central 
heating. Main electric light. Telephone. Excellent 
water and drainage. Garages. Stabling. Very useful 
Outbuildings, fine Gardens, beautiful Rock Garden 
and Lake. 


2 FARMS, each with Farmhouse (Let). 


8 COTTAGES. In all 
ABOUT 370 ACRES 


THE RESIDENCE, ONE OF THE FARMS, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE, ETC. . 


Inspected and confidently recommended by the Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. . (A.4173) 





i omeienee 
ree, 





5, MOUNT ST., 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines 
LONDON, W.1. JURTIS & ENSON Botabliched 1875 


EAST SUSSEX WILTSHIRE KENT 


7 miles Rohertsbridge Station. \4 mile from Station (G W.R). 





London 60 minutes by train. 


RIGINALLY AN EARLY TUDOR “‘YEOMAN’S —< ; . ‘COMPLETELY MODERNISED HOUSE luxuri- 
HALL’’ OF THE LATE XVth CENTURY. xXver CENTURY RESIDENCE, built of grey stone ously fitted. 3 or 4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 


THOROUGHLY RENOVATED AND MODERNISED. with stone roof. Enlarged in Queen Anne’s reign. Companies’ electricity and water. Central heating. Garage 
2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Electric light. Extensive views. 4 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. for 4 and chauffeur’s rooms. 2 excellent cottages. Secluded 
Modern drainage. Garage. Picturesque grounds with Company’s water. Stabling. Garage and outbuildings. garden. Hard tennis court. Model farmery. 27 ACRES. 
tennis court and well-stocked orchard. ABOUT 6 ACRES. Grounds with tennis court, orchard and kitchen garden. | FOR SALE FREEHOLD INCLUDING FURNITURE 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD. ABOUT 1 ACRE. PRICE £3,150 FREEHOLD. | AND ALL FITTINGS. Inspected and recommended by 
Particulars from: CURTIS& HENSON, 5, Mount St., W.1 Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. | the Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount St., W.i. 








29, Fleet st, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, Dover st., 


(Central 9344) E.C.4 AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS (Regent 5681) W.I 
Telegrams : FAREBROTHER, LONDON 





OXSHOTT OXON—GLOS BORDERS 


Within a mile from station with excellent train service to Waterloo. In a pretty Cotswold Village. 


STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 
CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE ( 7 bed ~~“ dressing rooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms, compact domestic =. 
; 3, 2 bs s, 3 recepti s jarage ain services entral heating. Electric light. Garage. Gardener’s cottage. Attractive gardens 
6 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms. wane . Main services. with Guedibe Sd en ian nok oot 
WELL LAID-OUT GARDEN. 


THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO NEARLY 
ABOUT ONE ACRE 4 ACRES 
TO LET FURNISHED FOR DURATION OF WAR. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
Further particulars from Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. Details from Owner’s Agents : 
26, Dover Street, W.1. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. Folio 13,551 


TO CLOSE AN ESTATE, HAMPSHIRE 


WEST SUSSEX FIRST CLASS DAIRY AND SHEEP FARM 
4 miles North of Midhurst. | 183 ACRES 


VALUABLE MIXED FARM (MORE LAND AVAILABLE.) 

’ iar . ees aan on INCLUDING A MODERNISED FARMHOUSE 

COMPACT BUILDINGS. 3. COTTAGES. epaintie statih, dilihdammaiiiias abies aertie tiie eat tae teide, 
182 ACRES 


Main water and electricity. 2 cottage: Useful outbuildings. 
FORMING A SOUND AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT. | SEVERAL MILES OF EXCELLENT PRIVATE FISHING. 


TO BE SOLD FREEH 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD {£4,700 | WITH VACANT FREEHOLD 


Particulars from Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., | Plan and further particulars from: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
26, Dover Street, W.1. 26, Dover Street, W.1. Folio 13,040 














TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! MAPLE & Cc L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 
(Euston 7000) O., TD. (Regent 4685) 


i] 
WALLINGTON, SURREY | IN A BEAUTIFUL KENTISH | WEST SUSSEX VALUATIONS 
P ad 1 VILLAGE | With magnificent view of the Downs. 
Under half an hour od rain ome. FOR SALE £2,750 FOR SALE FURNITURE and EFFECTS 
Close to good shops, ete. 
: INE XVth CENTURY HOUSE, 
FOR SALE F recently modernised at much cost, but, | CHARMING phi CENTURY | valued for Insurance, Probate, etc. 
unspoilt and with a wealth of fine oak, open | _~ HOUSE, with CEN RAL HEATING 
MOST ATTRACTIVE HOUSE | fireplaces, etc. Lounge, dining room, study, THROUGHOUT. ELECTRIC LIGHT, FURNITU RE SALES 
situate in a garden of 2 Acres, with 4 bedrooms (2 more easily added), large ete. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 10 bedrooms, 
tennis court, rockery, ete. 3 sitting rooms, | bathroom. CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN | 4 bathrooms. 3 garages. Excellent cottage. R 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, | kitchen, ete. | ELECTRIC LIGHT and WATER. Garage. | 1ovely old-world gardens and meadowland. | Conducted in Town and Country 
Garage for 2 cars. FREEHOLD £2,350. | Well laid out garden and paddock. In ali | 1 all about 
OPEN TO OFFER. 3% ACRES 40 ACRES APPLY—MAPLE & CO., 5, GRAFTON 


Apply: Maple & Co., Ltp., as above. | Agents: MAPLE & Co., as above. Agents: Maple & Co., as above. STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 
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Telegrams: 


food, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.’’ 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines). 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 





IN A MAGNIFICENT POSITION ADJOINING THE NEW FOREST 


1% miles from Main Line Station, with express train service to London. 








.LE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


BEAUTIFUL MODERN RESIDENCE IN 
EXCELLENT ORDER 


Approached by two drives, one with lodge. It contains: Entrance hall, cloakroom, 
music room (32 ft. by 20 ft.), 3 reception rooms, modern offices, 12 bed and dressing 
rooms, and 3 bathrooms. 


MAIN WATER AND DRAINAGE. ELECTRIC LIGHT 


HEATING THROUGHOUT. 


AND CENTRAL 


GARAGE, GROOM’S COTTAGE AND STABLING. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDENS WITH 
KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC. 


GRASS AND 
SMALL 


HARD TENNIS COURTS, 
STUDIO AND 2 PADDOCKS. 
IN ALL ABOUT 11 ACRES 


Further particulars of the Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1 
who have personally inspected and can recommend. (61,419 


SOMERSET 


t easy reach of a main line station with express service to London. 
On a bus route. 


DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE 


with 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 


HEATING, MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 


STABLING AND GOOD OUTBUILDINGS. 
GROUNDS AND PARKLAND. 


IN ALL ABOUT 30 ACRES 


INEXPENSIVE 


Strongly recommended by : JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
(72,656) 











Mayfair 5411 


WOODCOCKS 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 


And at Ipswich. 





Nr. CRAWLEY, SUSSEX 


\ mile Halt Station. Only 32 miles London. Safe, lovely situation. 


DELIGHTFUL SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


COMPACT GABLED RESIDENCE 


Comprising: 3 reception rooms, lounge hall, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 
Main electricity. Adjoins large estate. Enjoys beautiful unobstructed views of 
Reigate Hills, ete. Nearly 14 Acres finely-timbered grounds include about 
7 Acres nut orcharding and an abundance of other fruit. Paddock. Woodland 
with fishing pond, gardens, etc. Good outbuildings. Valuable prospective 
’ building sites. Shooting. 

EARLY VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000, including Valuable Timber. 


Inspected and recommended by WoODCOCKS, as above. (C.4136) 


SAFE, LOVELY N. DEVON 


434, miles Barnstaple. 8 miles Ilfracombe. 


ACRES 


STREAM. 


VERY FINE MIXED FARM, I6l 


MOSTLY PASTURES, BOUNDED BY TROUT 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED FARM RESIDENCE 


RICH 


Contains: 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom (h. & c.). Calor gas 

lighting. Télephone. Attractive gardens. Ample substantially constructed 

farm buildings. 1 cottage. Exceptional water supply from spring piped to 
house, buildings and fields. POSSESSION LADY DAY, 1943. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,450, includes growing Timber. 


Inspected and strongly recom- 
(E.6312) 


Plan and photographs at Agent’s Offices. 
mended by Woopcocks, as above. 














oxeous JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING 
er OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON 39 _ 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE , TO BE LET FURNISHED . 


_ 7 On a frequent bus route to and from Cheltenham, 2 miles distant. 
VW ELL-BUILT COUNTRY RESIDENCE, enjoying lovely views. 3 reception 
rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electric light. Central heating. Telephone. 
rage. About 1 ACRE of grounds leading on to the Cotswolds. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 


Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


»N THE EDGE OF THE NORTH COTSWOLDS 
ONE-BUILT COTSWOLD-STYLE COUNTRY HOUSE. IN PENFECT 
IRDER. 3 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electric 
‘. Telephone. Garage and outbuildings. Between 5/6 ACRES, including 
‘ard, spigney and paddock. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £6,750 


Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


BERKS-OXON BORDERS 
Oxford City 3 miles. 
TRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER. 
bedrooms (all with basins, h. & c.), bathroom. 
y Gas. Telephone. Stabling and garages. 
i0cK, 








3 sitting rooms, 
Main electric light and water 
About 5% ACRES, including 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,000 
Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


Dideot Station (G.W.R.) 3 miles. 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY CHARMING QUEEN ANNE STYLE MANOR 
HOUSE. 3/4 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, billiards room. 
Main electric light and power. Central heating. Telephone. Stabling and garages. 
Lovely grounds, including swimming pool. 
RENT FURNISHED £10 10s. 0d. PER WEEK 
Recommended by: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


SOMERSET 
Lovely views. 34 mile from market town. 
XCEEDINGLY FINE MODERN LABOUR-SAVING COUNTRY RESI- 
DENCE. 3/4 sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electric light and 
water supply. Central heating. Telephone. Stabling and garages. About 9 ACRES, 
including orchard and fields. PRICE FREEHOLD £5,800 
Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


OXFORDSHIRE 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED (17% Years Lease Unexpired) 

GTONE-BUILT XIVth CENTURY COTSWOLD RESIDENCE. ‘4 reception 

rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 attics, 2 bathrooms. Main electric light and water. 
Cottage (reserved gardener, services of wife available). Barn with electric _light. 
Stabling and garages. 4 ACRES of lovely grounds; also 24 ACRES OF GRAZING 
SUB-LET AT £33 PER ANNUM. 

RENT £238 PER ANNUM. PREMIUM REQUIRED 
Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
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LOVELY PART OF HAMPSHIRE AN OUTSTANDING BARGAIN DORKING-GUILDFORD 

Unspoilt country, easy reach Basingstoke. A bt a a - ee _ Pn “9 =. 7 Foon Phen ao ane 
a j JSE * GRE: ‘HARM A? i] ULA LD 
("Tralient ordex and torwaghiy up to date. CHARACTER OCCUPYING HOUSE OF CHARACTER, in first-rate 
9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception. | Stabling. ONE OF THE FINEST POSITIONS S bodies, ¢ beteosmis, 5 conepiion, Mele: 
Garage. Charming gardens and pasture. © ACRES. IN THE HOME COUNTIES Garage. 2 cottages. Lovely garden, orchard an | 

FOR SALE AT TEMPTING PRICE 600 ft. up, with magnificent views. Express trains pasture. 

Agents : WILson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. | to London in an hour. FOR SALE WITH 30 ACRES 

i " Paes: : . The subject of enormous expenditure and in Agents: WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.!. 
| first-class order. Every modern comfort. 
= Sy ee 13 bedrooms, 5 luxurious bathrooms, fine hall — — 
and suite of 4 reception. Main oe Central o 
heating throughout. Garages. 3 modern cottages. 
‘ EAST BERKSHIRE - Lovely pleasure grounds. Hard court. Swimming ss UNDER 20 oom SOUTH 

Favourite a oe Reading, Ascot, | pool. Pasture and woodland. 550 ft. up overlooking National Trust property. 
Asya EAUTIFUL MODERN HOUSE, bui 

MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER. NEARLY 49 Gomes B regardless of cost in Sussex farmhouse styl 
ag As gay oy A od . —— GREATLY REDUCED PRICE FOR Long drive. 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 receptior 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception. — Garage. IMMEDIATE SALE | spend Gnome. “Gereae. gr ea 

2 cottages. Lovely gardens and paddock. OWNER HAVING — ANOTHER | gardens and paddock. , 
FOR SALE WITH 5 ACRES PROPERTY. 

Agents: WiLson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1 Sole Agents: WILson & Co., 23, Mount St., W.1. | NEARLY 4 ACRES FOR SALE 


| Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
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SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 - 
BETWEEN DORKING AND HORSHAM SPECIAL HAMPSHIRE OFFER 
CHARMING GENUINE OLD XVIth CENTURY RESIDENCE 23 ACRES. GEORGIAN-STYLE HOUSE ON EDGE OOF 
RESTORED AND MODERNISED AT CONSIDERABLE COST _NEW FOREST 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 3 beautifully fitted bathrooms. . " Accessible to Salisbury and Lyndhurst. : 
Central heating. Main services. Garage for 4 and chauffeur’s flat. 4-roomed cottage. 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Garage. Stabling. 2 cottages. Walled garc en 
Beautiful gardens with large swimming pool and parklike paddocks. | Fruit trees. Tennis court. Picturesque stream running through paddocks and woodland. 
30 ACRES FREEHOLD £8.500 | Rates £50 per annum. Land let £45 yearly. Immediate possession. 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in| agents: F, L, MERCER & Oo, Seckvils Howes te, Pedi, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. | Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
ELSTREE, HERTS. | OUTSTANDING BARGAIN 
30 minutes London. | BETWEEN TAUNTON AND MINEHEAD 
A SUPER LUXURY LABOUR-SAVING CHARACTER HOUSE Close to Station and pretty Village. 
ADJOINING A NOBLEMAN’S ESTATE CHARMING CHARACTER COTTAGE 


Handsome lounge hall, 2 good reception, servants’ hall, 5 bedrooms, 2 beautifully 
fitted bathrooms. Central heating. All main services. 3-car garage. Exquisite gardens. 
Cottage available. | 


2 well-proportioned reception rooms, 4 good bedrooms (fitted wash-basins), bathroom. 
Main water. Garage. Pretty gardens. Abundance of fruit and vegetables. Large 
| orchard and paddock. 
FREEHOLD £5,750 3 ACRES FREEHOLD £2,350 Executors’ Sale 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. | Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 































J. & H. DREW sangre 


F.S.L, F.L.A.S. Drews, Exeter. 


29, BARNFIELD RD., EXETER 








SOUTH DEVON 


Adjoining the important town of Newton Abbot and stretching almost to Torquay. 


THE RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING, AGRICULTURAL AND MARKET GARDENING PROPERTIES 


WELL KNOWN AS 


THE HACCOMBE ESTATE 


Comprising: FIVE REDLAND FARMS, several Smallholdings, 
Market Garden and Accommodation Lands, the Lodge and 
20 Cottages, the well-preserved Mansion House and Parklands, 
a productive Quarry, Sites adjoining Newton Abbot and 
Main Road Frontages of potential building value, the greater 
part of the Celebrated Old-world Devon Village of Coffinswell, 
and the valuable Standing Timber, extending in all to about 


1,800 ACRES 


THE ENTIRE PROPERTY WILL FIRST BE OFFERED AS A WHOLE, 
AND, IF NOT SO SOLD, THEN IT WILL BE OFFERED AS LOTTED. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold privately), 
on WEDNESDAY, 28th OCTOBER, 1942, at 1 p.m., at the 
COMMERCIAL HOTEL, NEWTON ABBOT. 


VIEW OF HACCOMBE HOUSE. 


Auctioneers: J. & H. Drew, F.S.I., F.L.A.S., Chartered Surveyors, 29, Barnfield Road, Exeter. 
Solicitors : Messrs. STEPHENSON, HARWOOD & TATHAM, 16, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
and Messrs, EASTLEY & CO., The Manor Office, Paignton, 
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3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 


Grade A). 


All outdoor staff willing to stay on. 
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KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 


62/64, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.1 


‘ 


1942 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 


and Haslemere 


Offices 





VIEWS OVER 


RREY DOWNS & GOLF COURSE 


Onli 30 minutes Town. 


Picked position on hiah around. 





IDEAL RESIDENCE 


EXQUISITELY 
Hall, 
n drainage. Co.’s electric light, gas and water. 
f AND GROUNDS OF GREAT BEAU TY 


AVILION, VEGETABLE GARDEN 
THROUGH Ww OODLANDS. IN 


5 ACRES 


id recommended by: 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. 


HARRODS LTD., 
Eatn. 80 


FITTED THROUGHOUT. 
3 reception, music room, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


ORNAMENTAL 
"ALL ABOUT 


FOR SALE—FREEHOLD 
62/64, ‘a Road, 


c.3 


600 ft. above sea level. 





Farages 
2 garages. 

WITH EN-TOUT-CAS 
STREAM 


SW.1. 





A beautiful and healthy situation with exquisite views. 


3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 


and useful outbuildings. 
beds. 


Inspected and recommended by: 
(Tel. : 


c.3 
Only 


SURREY HILLS 


about 17 miles by road from London, also accessible to three stations. 





WELL-APPOINTED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


3 bathrooms. Electric light. Modern conveniences. 


in Well-matured grounds. Hard tennis court. Rose 
Kitchen garden. Fruit trees. In all 


ABOUT 3 ACRES 


FOR SALE AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICE 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 





c.2 


JRREY & SUSSEX 
BORDERS 


¢ Market Town and Station. 30 miles London. 


FIRST CLASS DAIRY FARM 
OF ABOUT 150 ACRES 


INCLUDING A LOVELY SUSSEX FARMHOUSE 


added to and modernised for the occupation of a Gentleman 


Farmer. 


2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main water and electricity. 


Excellent Farmery with cow-houses for 24 cows (certified 
Barn. 2 modern cottages (each with bathroom). 
Garage for 2 cars. 


FOR SALE—FREEHOLD 
Excellent workers. 
Strongly recommended by Sole Agents : 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 








ADJOINING & WITH ©? 
VIEWS of the NEW FOREST 


Situate in a delightful district, only ¥% mile from Village and 
Railway Station, and about 3 miles from Brockenhurst. 


FASCINATING OLD-WORLD 
COTTAGE 


RESTORED, ALTERED AND FASHIONED INTO A 
RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEFOLK. 
3 reception, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Main water, gas and electricity. Central heating. 
Outbuildings and 4-roomed cottage. 


Garage. 


GARDENS AND GROUNDS and 2 
4 ACRES 


2 fields. In all about 


PRICE ONLY £2,950 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


S.W.1. 





BUCKS & NORTHANTS <2? 
BORDERS 


\% mile Village and Local Station. 
County Town. 


In lovely country, 7 miles 


GENTLEMAN’S PLEASURE FARM 


INCLUDING A GEORGIAN HOUSE 


with 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maids’ 


sitting room, etc. 


Well water with electric pump. Main electricity. Central 
heating. Fitted basins. 
GARAGE. STABLING. SMALL FARMERY. 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 
A BLOCK OF 6 GEORGIAN COTTAGES 


ALSO 


(all Let) 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS ARE RICH PASTURE 
LAND ON A SOUTHERN SLOPE. IN ALL ABOUT 


32 ACRES 
FOR SALE—FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 





WILTSHIRE 


Outskirts of favourite small Market Town. 400 ft. up. 





STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN 


hall, 3 reception, 6-7 bedrooms (lavatory basins, h. & c.), 2 


modern offices. Garage, etc. All main services. 


PADDOCK, ETC. 
3 ACRES 


ONLY £3,650 FREEHOLD 


Recommended by: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


RESIDENCE 


C entral heating, etc. 
INEXPENSIVE AND ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS 


[iS COURT, ORNAMENTAL TREES, KITCHEN GARDEN, FRUIT TREES, 
IN ALL JUST OVER 


c.4 


Greensand subsoil. 


2 bathrooms, excellent 
Garage. 


UNUSUALLY FINE 





HARRODS ‘LTD., 


KENT & SUSSEX BORDERS 


Magnificent views of the South Downs and Ashdown Forest. 


with entrance hall, 3 reception, small study, 
Coy.’s electric light, gas, water and private drainage. 
GROUNDS WITH FORMAL 
POOL, NATURAL ROCKERY AND WATER GARDEN, KITCHEN GARDEN. 


c.4 





FASCINATING CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


5 bedrooms, bathroom, complete offices. 
Telephone. 


GARDENS WITH LILY 


IN ALL ABOUT 
3 ACRES 


PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD 
MIGHT 


62/64, Brompton Road, 


BE LET FURNISHED. 


S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 
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—— FOX & SONS STRATEN 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1L 
WILLIAM FOX, FSi. FAL ‘ T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, PAS. F.A.L. LAND AGENTS ; 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L., A.A.L BRIGHTON : 
R. ALEC HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—SRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 








ON THE FRINGE OF SOUTH HAMPSHIRE | SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 
THE NEW FOREST | Between the New Forest and the Solent, with 2 miles of fishing | Within easy walking distance of the sea and only a qua-ter 
2 miles from a Market Town. 14 miles from Bournemouth. on the Avon Water from one bank. of an hour’s walk from good, safe harbour anchorage ond 


mooring facilities for yachts. 
FARM 

OF ABOUT 183 ACRES 
WITH PICTURESQUE OLD HOUSE 


| 
| A VALUABLE DAIRY AND SHEEP 


| Containing 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen. 
Companies’ electricity, gas and water. 


2 farm cottages. Adequate and well-planned 
buildings. 






THE LANDS ARE PRODUCTIVE AND THERE ARE 
| ABOUT 103 ACRES PASTURE, JUST OVER 66 ACRES 
COMFORTABLE SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE ARABLE, THE REMAINDER BEING COPSE, ETC. | 
' : a ais AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN 

| 
| 





bs Ri si ila ine eee 





Built for present Owners’ requirements and possessions. THERE IS A QUANTITY OF GOOD TIMBER ON 
reni at ae 7 Fi aa | GABLED RESIDENCE 


All modern conveniences and comforts. 
: | THE PROPERTY. | 
SS eS ee eae em eee Containing: 4 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge-dining ro. » 

















hall, excellent: offices. ““Aga”’ cooker and boilers. Main VACANT POSSESSION. | and good breakfast room, kitchen. 
electricity, gas and water. Garage. Stabling. nen eabein “ t 
Exceptionally weil laid out gardens with tennis and other ALL MAIN SERVICES. LA ui E J : Oc) j 
lawns, orchard, productive kitchen garden. In all about | PRICE £12,500 FREEHOLD GARDEN. : 
3 ACRES PRICE £5,250 FREEHOLD (OR NEAR OFFER) PRICE £1,975 FREEHOLD ¥ 
For orders to view apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old For particulars apply: Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old | For appointment to view apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, © | @ 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. ¢ 

HAMPSHIRE FARMS, COUNTRY RESIDENCES, DORSET 


Situated between Rinqwood and Fordingbridge, about 14 In a good residential district within a short distance of « 








miles from Bournemouth. =o | AGRICULTURAL ESTATES, GROUND } popular 18-hole Golf Course. 

VALUABLE DAIRY FARM OF ABOUT RENTS AND ALL KINDS OF REAL FOR SALE $ 
73 ACRES ESTATE PROPERTIES WANTED FOR | AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENC* e 

with good House containing: 3 bedrooms, 2 large attic GENUINE APPLICANTS. USUAL FACING DUE SOUTH AND CONTAINING é 
rooms, bathroom, dining room, sitting room, kitchen. COMMISSION REQUIRED. 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms. sun loggia, kitchen - 
NUMEROUS BUILDINGS, INCLUDING COW PEN | ae. i 
FOR 40 COWS. ELECTRIC LIGHTING. GOOD | Companies’ electricity and gas. Garage. z 
CASE CECE. Se SOEEe LAND. | Sere gine ie: nn ae AND CHARMING GARDEN OF JUST UNDER é 
ss | SONS, Estate Agents, and addressed to | 1 ACRE : 


PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD either of their offices at Bournemouth, PRICE £1,950 FREEHOLD 


For appointment to view apply : FOX & Sons, 44-52, Old Southampton or Brighton. ees ~— 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. P g } Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 











FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 





apa Sa SES ‘s 










wwe GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD == 


BASINGSTOKE & YEOVIL 





THE FINE TUDOR RESIDENCE OF HISTORIC INTEREST 


POSSESSING THE CHARM AND DIGNITY WHICH MATURITY ALONE CAN GIVE 


distinguished as 


“STANBRIDGE EARLS’”’ 


(NEAR ROMSEY) 


PERFECTLY EQUIPPED AND IN EXEMPLARY CONDITION 


Containing : 





Entrance hall, oak hall, drawing room, dining room, study, library, games room, 20 bedrooms 
(15 having basins, h. & c.), 10 bathrooms. Lodges, chauffeur’s cottage, etc. 















CHAIN OF PICTURESQUE LAKES. GOLF COURSE. 





82 ACRES 
FISHING IN THE TEST 
THE STANBRIDGE EARLS ESTATE of 989 ACRES 


5 FARMS (2 WITH IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION) 











SMALLHOLDINGS. PASTURE AND ARABLE LANDS. 





RESIDENCES. 





COTTAGES. : 





FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1942 





Illustrated particulars (price 1/- prepaid) from: Messrs. GRIBBLE, BooTH & SHEPHERD, Basingstoke (and Yeovil). 
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FARMERS 

MARKET GARDENERS 
ORCHARDISTS 6 
NURSERYMEN e 











Make your marketing arrangements with the 








































| r 
i 
; and derive the benefits of ‘orderly marketing’ which is 
H its business. policy, A growers’ distributive service for 
i 23 years—possessing the finest Priority outlets in the South 
; West Counties—is at your disposal. Close, consistent and 
é considerate co-operation will be extended to producers, who, 
£ after prior arrangement, load in accordance with quantitive 
H recommendations, which is a feature of ‘‘orderly marketing”’ 
: ne th Pra Communications to: 
te ARNOLD CARTER 
E - = - 
\ VA NICHOLAS MARKET, BRISTOL, 1. 
bs ? V/ >) K 
: ta git ; Phone 22418 (Market) Telegrams: 
Tal | WV 37541 (Private) Arnold Carter, 

J Koen, 57613 (Warehouses) Market, Bristol. 
as, 
e } = 

- E Rafat ae 


: 
E 
é 
g 


and tan Milk 
M°CORMICK-DEERING 


, Se 





















eS eg : 
Lister-Cockshutt 4-furrow Plough and Fordson Tractor 








On a large percentage of the land in this 
country a No. 6 Lister-Cockshutt 3-furrow 
Tractor Plough can be pulled satisfactorily by a 
Fordson Tractor or a Tractor of equal power. 


You can be sure 
of getting the 
best results if 
you are using 
‘Mc Cormick- 
Deering’ 
Grade ‘A’ 
Milker Units. 





Any Lister-Cockshutt No. 6 2-Furrow Plough can be 

converted to a 3-furrow Plough at a cost of £8 16 0, 

carr. paid nearest station. When a 3rd furrow 

ttachment is supplied for a 2-furrow Plough, the 

‘mplement in question becomes a standard Lister- 
Cockshutt 3-furrow Plough. 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. of GT. BRITAIN, LTD. 
Harvester House, 259 City Road, London, E.C.I 


— A LISTER & CO., LTD., DURSLEY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. Telephone : Clerkenwell 4921 Telegrams: ** Intharco, Barb, London.”’ 
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-2000.000.000 gations target 





COMBINE-RECORDER 


2,000,000,000 gallons is the target to be set hour with a certainty of safe, clean milk 
BRITISH by the Ministry of Agriculture to the farmers, production. It is entirely untouched by hand Constant use of the Alfa 
therefore time is going to play an important and each cow’s yield is automatically weighed a al Beas — 
part in accomplishing this. The shortage of and recorded. Equipment for rinsing and troubles. Invaluable for 
MADE experienced cowmen is offset by the fact that sampling is included, also food-rationing “Panel” herds. Mastitis 
inexperienced labour can be used with brief hoppers to each milking stall. one be _iraced at carly 
THROUGHOUT training when using the Alfa-Laval Combine- The milk production at the present time is as a: wae a 
Recorder. One person can milk 25-30 cows an important to the nation as guns are to the troops. rejected milk. Post free 6/4. 


The machine you WILL EVENTUALLY buy 


Alfa-Laval Co., Ltd., Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex. Phone: EALing O/16 (6 lines) 








BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. THE KING 


DE LUXE 
go VAC-U-CLIPPER 

















u 


“<i Operates off 


THE BAWDEN ADJUSTABLE HORSE HOE any vacuum pipe 

line. Ideal for the 
milking shed. Reliable, 
smooth, quiet. Com- 
fortable in the hand 


and easy to use. With YS 
Sony E E D CORN lOft. rubber feed tubing, £4 19s. 6d. (plus 25° 
post free. Fromstock. Write for list. 
for HEAVIER YIELDS 
and CLEANER CROPS 


eee 
All the leading varieties of 
WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, 
RYE, BEANS, VETCHES, 
Etc., SILAGE MIXTURES, 


; : Hl YT Voie [| «eencemaster”’ 
AND : | ELECTRIC FENCE 


! f UNIT. One ‘Fence- 
All Farm Seeds for master"’ electrifies 25 








milesof wire fencing with © 


Present Sowing. | : only a 6 volt battery. | 
Reduces fencing costs up {| 
to 80%. Light posts only © 


Price List FREE required. No expensive | 
a gates. Unit complete with 
on vequest. Se ae ee 
| id. . battery, 17s. 
ING | THE BAWDEN HAND LIFT CULTIVATOR yee. | 
Ss 

















CLIPPER. For cattle | 
. or cattle 

A LIMITED NUMBER OF THESE IMPLEMENTS ARE AVAILABLE a hase a oa E 
veni . wi Iv & 
FOR EARLY DISPATCH. are a hg Used i 
throughout the world. | 

j — h 6ft. spiral wi 
For further particulars apply: bes yyy eg mg ' 


BAWDEN’S PLOUGH WORKS LIMITED ||| zie, 9:.(oius28%)). 


Carriage paid. 


COOPER - STEWART ENG. Co., td. 


136-7, Long Acre, London, W.C.2 


Telephone:- 
COGGESHALL 2. DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BARNSTAPLE 


Telephone : 2282 (2 lines) 






































Offices: 
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The Right Start. for 
BETTER CROPS 


Bye laaenen 


MASSEY: "HARRIS 


TRACTORS «TILLAGE & SEEDING MACHINES 


MANCHESTER 


MASSEY HOUSE, BROOKLANDS ROAD, SALE, 





















Testimonial— 


FOR GENERAL LAND 
CULTIVATION. 


ANDOVER, 
WILTS. 


“TI have been able 
to cultivate land 
which had not been 
under cultivation 
within my recollec- 
tion and which I 
thought it was im- 
possible to till. 


‘The Crops grown 


| subsequently were 


the finest of any I 
have been able to 
Produce on my 









PLEIG 


ps palbigi Wid 


OTARY. TILLAGE 





















The fastest 
machine in 
the world for 


1. Seed bed 
preparation. 


2. Stubble 
breaking. 


3. Grassland 
renovation. 


shed Full details and 
ma 6 testimonials 
sent on 

application. 


LY) ; 
Ms Wi, 























seduiias re 


ene. . e 

The FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR cere 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BARNSTAPLE DEVON. 

Manufacturers of the well-known FISHLEIGH PORTABLE TRACTOR WINCH 


For MOLE DRAINING, TIMBER AND GENERAL HAULAGE WORK 
AND LAND RECLAMATION 


HARBOUR GRACE, 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


lst Letter 















“The department 
of Rural Recon- 
struction is very 
pleased with the 
Rotary Cultivator. 


They had one 
very tough sod that 
it was impossible to 
tear up, but that is 
only a very small 
section and every- 
thing has failed on 
it. On soft marsh 
soil the Rotary does 
an excellent job.” 
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BLACK WATCH 


Brogue ofS 


Regulation 
Pattern 


MADE TO THE REQUIREMENTS of the ROYAL HIGHLAND REGIMENT 





OUNTRY LIFE 


Vol. XCII. No. 2387 OCTOBER 16, 1942 


Harlip 


THE HON. MRS. W. S. P. ALEXANDER 


Mrs. Alexander, who is the only daughter of the late Commander Bernard Buxton and Lady Hermione 


Buxton, was married in 1934 to Colonel the Hon. W. S. P. Alexander, D.S.O., Irish Guards, youngest 
brother of the Earl of Caledon and of General Sir Harold Alexander. 


Colonel and Mrs. Alexander have 
two little sons 
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2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 

Telegrams: Country Life, London. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 
+ 
ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 

Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 





The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 14d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions .ave advertised in 
CountrRY LiFe should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 





BUILDING ORGANISATION 

gee = [a . me 4 

NPRECEDENTED at the time, the 

re-building of London after the Great 

Fire revolutionised not only building 

but the building industry: | brick 
replaced timber, houses were standardised, 
architects replaced master-masons, and there 
was considerable mass production of woodwork. 
We are apt to forget this close analogy to our 
future building problems because the Com- 
mittee of Architects, of whom Wren was only 
one, who designed the standard houses and 
fittings, did it so supremely well that their 
work is still prized. 

In this week’s issue, Mr. Francis Lorne 
initiates an enquiry on what is at present wrong 
with building. Without anticipating the 
answers, which will be summed up by Mr. Hugh 
Beaver, Director General, Ministry of Works 
and Planning, it may be said that their burden 
is the necessity for closer co-operation and 
understanding among the industry’s numerous 
branches. This need is already beginning to be 
met by the ‘‘Codes of Practice’? Committees 
instituted by the Ministry, which we may hope 
will achieve for the twentieth century what 
Wren and his associates did for the seventeenth. 
The problem is far too complex for architects 
alone to solve. They have produced, as did 
their predecessors, an inspiring plan for London : 
the Royal Academy Committee, for Central 
London, now on view at Burlington House; 
the Reconstruction Committee of the Royal 
Institute, for Outer London. The latter Com- 
mittee have also published recently (in the 
Journal of the R.I.B.A.) a comprehensive 
review of the whole reconstruction problem. It 
recognises that public control of the building 
industry will have -to continue after the war, 
emphasises the urgency of incorporating the 
results of scientific research into current prac- 
tice, and anticipates that control, if it represents 
the joint wisdom of all concerned, is capable of 
combining practical and esthetic considera- 
tions so as to represent worthily to future 
generations the civilisation of our age. The 
fundamental factor is the organisation of the 
building industry, about which the layman 
knows little, but to which our series, it is hoped, 
will give him more than an introduction. 


LORD WOOLTON’S MILK PLEDGE 


HOUGH Lord Woolton has seen the 
farmers and given the National Farmers’ 
Union his pledge to consult them on all matters 
relating to farmers’ interests, many people will 
feel that the milk situation still needs a great 
deal of clearing up. Apart from the merits or 
demerits of the new scheme, the Union’s chief 
complaint was that in spite of their obvious 
interest in the new arrangements—thousands 
of producer-retailers are affected by them—the 
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farmers had been kept in entire ignorance of 
the price proposals. They are now better 
informed and have been given time to make 
amicable representations before the scheme 
comes into full operation. In the circumstances 
this removes—so long as they are content—an 
obviously legitimate grievance. But it does not 
explain why Mr. Sidney Foster, a trusted public 
servant and Manager of the Milk Marketing 
Board, should have resigned his position as 
Director of Milk Supplies to the Ministry of 
Food. Nor does it explain why Mr. Thomas 
Baxter, the Chairman of the Board, should 
declare that the new price structure is in the 
interest neither of the producer nor of the 
consumer. Obviously much more information 
is required from a Ministry which is already 
suspected of showing unjustified favour to large- 
scale concerns outside the milk-distributing 
world. More information is also required regard- 
ing the progress of local milk-delivery schemes 
which, to quote Lord Woolton, seem only to 
be in operation “‘in the sense that they are 
gradually being completed.”’ 


MAN-POWER FOR FARMING 


HE Minister of Labour’s recent statement 
with regard to farming man-power will 
be generally approved so long as the projected 
review is left in the hands of the County Agri- 
cultural Executive Committees and full weight 
is given to their representations. Nobody is 
likely to challenge the statement that men who 
cannot be usefully employed in agriculture 
should be registered for service in the Forces, 
if they can be useful there. On the other hand 
Mr. Bevin promises that from the man-power 
which is being currently called up, he will 
direct workers into the employment of the 
Executive Committees. The original system of 
de-reservation by age groups has now been 
dropped in favour of a more elastic ‘‘special 
scheme,”’ and it is the essence of such a scheme 
that those responsible for applying it should 
have a full appreciation not only of the value 
to agriculture of the individuals concerned but 
of the relative value of what those individuals 
can accomplish on the farm to what they could 
accomplish elsewhere. This is where the 
Executive Committees are so indispensable, 
being able to give weight to local as well as 
national corsiderations of usefulness. The 
results of a less sympathetic and well-informed 
attitude on the part of authority are shown in 
certain cases which have arisen with regard to 
service in the Home Guard. Ata recent meeting 
of the South Westmorland branch of the N.F.U., 
farmers sharply criticised the military authori- 
ties for calling up men, although in some cases 
the authorities were said to be ‘‘ quite reason- 
able,’’ the deciding factor appearing to be 
whether or not the local Commanding Officer 
knew anything about farming. In other parts 
of the country, according to Press reports, 
farmers have even been found willing to go to 
prison rather than undertake what they con- 
sider to be unnecessary duties compared with 
their duty to the land. This is both unfortunate 
and needless if an intelligent and broad-minded 
attitude is adopted. 


VIDTH IN VAR-TIME 


ii IDTH and Visdom,”’ in the opinion of 

Mr. Tony Weller, went together, but 
had he lived in var-time under the beneficent 
sway of Lord Voolton he would have thought 
otherwise. Most of us have probably grown 
wiser, at least in some respects, during the last 
three years, but we have certainly not grown 
wider. To-day those who avoided the weighing- 
machine as they would the plague now go to 
it as to a bridal; there is no more popular 
subject of conversation than the number of 
stones we have respectively lost; we regard the 
gap round the waist with a never-failing pleasure 
and wonder if we might not get into the trousers 
that we bought for a wedding feast many years 
ago. There are exceptions to every rule, and 
there are a few unfortunates who declare that 
they have been driven once more to those 
starchy foods for long conscientiously eschewed, 

And so go on from day to day 

Getting a little fatter. 


Their lot is indeed sad in these days of clothes 
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coupons, and we must extend to them a cheaply 
magnanimous pity. Meanwhile we tuck int, 
our potatoes with a relish since we can for once 
do a virtuous deed without fear of consequences, 


A NATIONAL VETERINARY SERVICE ? 


HE Report on the nation’s health durin 

the past year is, in spite of a Shortage 

of doctors and dentists and the risk of war-time 
epidemics, extremely reassuring. The same 
cannot unfortunately be said about the anima] 
population. At the conference of the Nationa) 
Veterinary Medical Association the President 
Dr. W. R. Wooldridge, declared tha ove; 
50 per cent. of our dairy cattle were 
suffering from one disease or another ar | that 
the figure for sheep, pigs and poultry could 
not be much lower. The situation with egard 
to dairy cattle is, of course, the most ir medi- 
ately menacing. But increase of our rable 
acreage calls for more and more sheep 5 fer. 
tilisers of the land. Whatever biologis:. may 
say about cattle and sheep as extra agant 
converters of feeding-stuffs into humar food 
you cannot have the alternative arable crops 
without the fertility which animal nianure 
provides. All this suggests that a workab « plan 
for stamping out disease among sheep anc. other 
farm animals—as well as dairy cattle—is :.ceded 
now. Disease in dairy cattle is being ser ously 
tackled by the new veterinary ‘‘panel’’ plan. 
Dr. Wooldridge suggests that this is not enough 
that the whole veterinary profession should 
become Civil servants, and the State should 
purchase all existing practices at full value. 


NEGLECTED FUNGI 


R. RAMSBOTTOWM’S exhibition of edible 

fungi at the Royal Horticultural Society's 
meeting is another reminder of our ignorance 
of these matters, judged by Continental 
standards: common species, which are not 
merely gathered but marketed on a large scale 
on the Continent, are here neglected as “‘toad- 
stools.’’ Furthermore, and this is relevant 
to the poison bogey, some of these fungi 
(such as Boletus edulis), which the English 
fear and neglect, are esteemed by other peoples 
(the French, Germans and Italians, for exam- 
ples) far above the common field mushroom, 
which in its turn is viewed with suspicion in 
one or two parts of the Continent! However, 
it must be conceded that certain of the species 
usually cited by enthusiastic mycophagists, 
though non-poisonous and to that extent edible, 
scarcely merit the trouble of collection, because 
they are either so small and few or so tough and 
flavourless : the familiar chanterelle—the colour 
of egg-yolk and smelling of ripe apricots—is a 
good example of the second class. As to poison- 
ous species, it should be clearly stated that there 
is no reliable rule-of-thumb test—such as the 
kind of stain made on a silver spoon, or the 
reaction of the gills to salt. Anyone who eats 
fungi which he has not identified is foolhardy 
and far too many countrymen who could quickly 
identify a dozen each of trees, flowers and birds 
could not be sure of half a dozen fungi. So the 
first need is that we should know our fungi, and, 
by way of encouragement, we may recall that 
the non-poisonous species far outnumber thie 
poisonous. It is interesting that the Ministry 
of Agriculture’s official bulletin should suggest 
that about 90 per cent. of all fungoid poisoning 
fatalities are caused by a single species, the 
virulent Amanita phalloides, sometimes called 
the Death Cap. 


HOME GUARD SHOOTING 


HE Country Lire Shooting Compet 1 
for the Home Guard closed on Octob 
and the judges are now busy examining 
landscape targets used in the final stage. 
result will be announced shortly. This y 
entries, for administrative reasons beyond ur 
control, were not so heavy as last year’s, dul 
we have every confidence that with impr 
arrangements for making the conditions kn wn 
the deficiency will be more than made ¢ 04 
next year. Nearly 500 battalions were re [te 
sented in the first stage of the competition, 4 
nearly 400 targets have been returned in he 
final stage. 
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By 
or Cc. &. JARVIS 


time these Notes appear the close 
1e trout season will be ancient 
vy, and owing to a fortunate or 
tunate accident, according to how 
t, the last few weeks on our local 


a far better than one has any right 

e me person, or persons, unknown, 
ay with the hatch gates of a near-by 
a\\ into the main river 100 or more 
ie ders which were earmarked for 
4; fish out of a stew-pond into the 
iil a simple business, but so far rfo 
ot] c-iving them back again has been 
3 | -ad the keeper was still puzzling 
er lem when September 30 came: 
vi suggestion that he should train a 
ke epdog being dismissed with the 
nte deserved. These unexpected 
inf s gave a definite fillip to the last 
rec lespite the fact that the hatch of 
y and iting rise were sparse and inter- 
ittent, as is usual in early autumn. 

On the Sunday before the end of the season 
ve happened to have a Home Guard exercise, 
framed with the idea of training the intelligence 
side of our unit in the sifting of situation reports 


sitveps in military parlance—and the passing 
on of useful information to the people chiefly 
oncerned. Brimful of our recently acquired 
knowledge, a platoon commander and I went 
out the following day to fish for the last 
time in 1942, and at midday we met for a 
conference. He reported that in the backwash 
of a small side stream he had caught a 2 lb. 
trout, and that another of exactly the same 
size had risen but had failed to connect. 

As this was extremely useful information 
he gave me the map reference numbers, and 
armed with this I went to the spot and caught 
the other two-pounder just before night closed 
in and with it the end of the season. But for 
this timely sitvep I should have had to record 
a blank for the last day, and there is no question 
about the fact that service in the Home Guard 
has had a most stimulating effect on the general 
intelligence of the countryside. 

* - 
* 

e days gone by there was a_ shooting 

syndicate in Ireland consisting of eight 
keen guns, and each one of these guns was a 
dog-owner and a dog-lover. The dogs were of 
all varieties—Labradors, black retrievers, !rish 
water-spaniels, and the field type—and they 
were all, according to their masters, perfect in 
every way. 

One day early in the grouse season, after 
a very pleasant morning with everyone happy, 
contented, and talkative, the syndicate were 

tlunch, and a chorus of dog adulation started 


vith each gun holding forth on the merits of 
us own animal. Steadiness to both fur and 
eather was the keynote of the pzans of praise 
‘fur in particular—and apparently there were 
gatl | together on that Irish moor eight of 
the est shooting men in the British Isles, 
lor were the owners of eight superlative 
dor h had no equal anywhere. 
guns went out for the first drive after 
lu the butts, which were placed along the 
st of the moor sloping from No. 1 to 
d ust before the black dots of the first 
C eared on the skyline an old mountain 


> lolloping down a track in the heather 


ind as he passed No. | butt out popped 
\ragon of all the virtues and gave chase, 
; Puss into top gear. Opposite No. 2 
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butt another eighth wonder of the world dashed. 
out, giving tongue loudly, and joined in. At 
No. 3 the same thing occurred and, to make a 
long story short, as the long-winded raconteur 
says of all his tedious yarns, every butt in the 
line contributed its specimen of perfection, 
singing ‘‘It’s a fine hunting morn,”’ until there 
were eight ‘‘free from chase’’ dogs hunting the 
hare like a pack of beagles into the haze of the 
distance. 

It was one of those occasions when eight 
men all think alike, for at the post mortem held 
later on the disgraceful episode, the keynote 
of every remark was: “If it hadn’t been for 
your damned dog——-!”’ 


* * 
* 


i” the apple crop this year is generally remark- 

able and has solved much of our fruit diffi- 
culties during the coming winter, the damage 
done by birds and wasps is even more remark- 
able. The average orchard-owner, watching the 
spreading depredations, was unable to make up 
his mind whether to pick the crop before it was 
really ready, or leave it on the trees and risk 
having very few sound apples to store. I have 
been told that wasps cannot damage really 
sound fruit, as they are unable to bite through 
the skin with their mandibles. I do not know 
if there is any truth in this, for, so far as I could 
see from the state of my own crop, there was no 
occasion for the wasps to worry, as a blackbird 
fatigue party performed the duty for them, and 
every morning provided a selection of neatly 
holed fruit for the day’s meal. 

In my own case, there was a time when 
six well-loaded Worcester Pearmain trees, which 
are not remarkable for their storing qualities, 
were keeping the birds off the cherished Cox’s in 
the next row, and, the Pearmains being in the 
pink of condition, with irresistible red cheeks 
calling for a peck, all was well for the moment. 
The blackbird, however, has a most reliable 
palate and, as the best is always good enough 
for him, he attacked the Cox’s immediately 
they were in their prime and worthy of a gourmet. 

When I hear the old blackbird fluting on 
the first chill day of spring I forgive him every- 
thing, but at the present moment, as he is mute 
and will not open his beak except to give a 
warning chatter to his friends, and of. course 
to eat, I begin to wonder if he is worth the 
damage he commits. Ever since June when 
the strawberries began to ripen his slogan has 
been ‘‘Eat more fruit,’? and he will continue 
his depredations until October is on the wane. 
As every blackbird during the course of the 
summer must damage and consume at least 
£2 worth of fruit, I feel that, to earn his keep, 


IS ASLEEP: 


A. J. Woodley 


SUTTON POINTZ, DORSET 


he should sing all the year, particularly during 
the dull and depressing months of December 
and January. At that time of the year, however, 
he is much too busy pulling manure heaps over 
the garden paths to think of music. 

With regard to blackbirds a correspondent 
from the east side of Hampshire has written 
commenting on their complete disappearance 
from his area recently, so that during the latter 
part of the strawberry season and the apple 
ripening he has been quite free from their 
onslaughts. He states that before their depar- 
ture they ‘“‘ handed over’’ to mistle-thrushes 
and starlings, which have been carrying on the 
work so well that the absence of the blackbirds 
made no difference. As a young administrator 
I was always told that the hall-mark of a really 
efficient official with a well-organised job was 
that it should run equally well in his absence 
as during his presence; and no one can accuse 
the thorough and painstaking blackbird of 
inefficiency. 

* * 
* 

HE paragraph on the Restoration of 
Snugness in the Editorial Notes of a 
recent issue, which emphasises the necessity 
for making a little fuel go a long way, is a 
reminder that in the majority of houses this 
winter there can be only one sitting-room fire. 
Gone are the days of the smoking-room or study 
to which one could retire in the evening with 
a book, and this raises the knotty point of the 
“‘wireless.’’ It would be helpful if some reader 
with a fair and judicial mind would draw up a 

set of regulations, ‘‘ wireless, for the use of” 
concerning the switching on and off of the set, 
paying particular attention to the switching off. 

There are many people to whom the noise 
from the radio, be it symphony, talk or music- 
hall back-chat, constitutes merely a background 
of sound comparable to the sough of the waves 
by the sea, the wind rustling in the trees, or 
birds’ song at eventide; but to others it is a 
constant distraction and irritation. As most of 
us suffer from unconscious intolerance of the 
views of our neighbours it is difficult for us to 
hear things as others hear them. Quite a number 
of women, it would seem, possess a form of 
split mind which gives them the advantage of 
being able to do two things at once. What is 
more remarkable, they divide their brains up 
into two water-tight compartments, devoting 
one half to listening to Mr. Wanderlust, the 
well-known travel-monger, holding forth on the 
family habits of Papuans, while with the other 
half they converse intelligently on the topics 
of the day or read a book with enjoyment. 
Unfortunately we are not all so conveniently 
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constructed, and most mere male creatures 
have those inefficient brains which will only 
concentrate on one thing at a time. 
“i * “ ; 
NE of the painful if amusing sides of being 
an author is the number of really shatter- 
ing jolts one receives from one’s friends and 
acquaintances, and the fact that their remarks 
are candid, spontaneous and intended to be 
good-natured makes them all the more dis- 
concerting. Not so long ago-an acquaintance 
remarked to me that all authors were grossly 
conceited, and as I thought this was an unfair 
generalisation, remembering well-known men 
like Masefield and others who hide their lights 
under bushels, I said I did not think we were 
all quite as bad as that. To this he replied with 
the light of candour and surprise in his eyes: 
“Oh, do you write? I have never heard of you!” 


In face of this sort of thing it is extremely 
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difficult for some authors to be conceited. 

Not more than two days later I met another 
friend, who said he had seen my new book in a 
good many shop windows in London, and I 
warmed to him at once as one does to one’s 
few and far-between ‘‘fans.’’ I said something 
about how pleased I was to hear it seeing that 
it was a very humble effort. ‘‘ Yes—yes,’’ he 
said genially. ‘‘I suppose it is the illustrations 
which sell a book—it doesn’t much matter 
what sort of stuff you write so long as the 
illustrations are good,’’ and I wonder if there 
is not a certain amount of truth in that. 

A few years ago, at the house of another 
friend, a really nice woman who has never made 
an intentionally nasty remark in her life, I 
found an anthology published by Punch, and 
in it was one of my sketches. I expressed 
surprise, saying I wondered they had chosen 
such a slight article seeing the amount of 
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BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 


The business of building—which is here taken as comprising architect, engineer, scientist, builder, operative, manufacturer, and their 
combined operations—is one of the oldest and in some respects most traditional in the world. It performs wonders and has limitations. 
In this article the Director of Standards at the Ministry of Works and Planning*, surveys some of the limitations, and asks how they 
We hope to publish further articles by Sir George Burt (Director Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co.), Dr. R. E. Stradling 
(Director of Building Research, D.S.1.R.), Mr. R. Coppock (General Secretary, National Federation of Building Trades Operatives), 
Dr. Oscar Faber (Civil and Structural Engineer), Miss J. G. Ledeboer (an architect who also puts forward the woman’s view), and Mr. 
G. A. Jellicoe (who will write on pre-fabrication). Mr. Hugh Beaver, Director General Ministry of Works and Planning, will sum up. 


can be overcome. 


TIME of national crisis such as we 
are passing through at the moment 
is so loaded with disadvantages that 
one is inclined to feel there can be no 

advantages at all. But one, perhaps the only 
one, is that we are able to test and find the 
virtues and failures of our mode of life. Every 
department of that to-day is under test such 
as we have never known before. We are finding 
that some things stand up remarkably well and 
others continually fail. We have had, in the last 
few years, astonishing revelations of this sort 
of thing, in our politics, our agriculture, business 
organisation, transport, and our building for 
the nation. Some of these have recently been 
reviewed in Country LirE. We have now the 
opportunity to speak of building. 

What is wrong with building? What can 
be done to make it better than it is? It is patent 
to every eye that some day what has been 
damaged must be repaired, and that the normal 
yearly programme of work which has not been 
carried out over the last few years must some 
day be done. We can assume that everyone is 
interested in building, in some respect at least, 
because everyone lives and works in a building 
of some sort. 

COMMON DRAWBACKS 

Suppose we ask any intelligent person 
to-day ‘‘What is wrong with building?’’ We 
shall get something like these replies : 

Why are buildings never completed in the 
time that is promised? 

Why do they cost more than in the original 
estimate ? 

Why are rooms and sometimes whole office 
blocks inconveniently planned and stairs 
put in awkward places? 

Why are electric lights placed so that you 
stand in your own light, and lighting 
often so bad that you strain your eyes? 

Why are pipes on the outside so that they 
freeze in the winter, and the ones inside 
hammer ? 

Why do we have to put cloths at windows, 
mats at doors, and build up a fug in a 
room to keep warm? 

Why do bathroom fittings make such em- 
barrassing noises during a lull in the 
conversation ? 

We remember also the astonishing remark 
the other day by Mr. Young, Past President of 

* Owing to ill health Mr. Lorne has had 
temporarily to retire from his work at the Ministry 
of Works and Planning. 
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the Institution of Electrical Engineers, that 
there are practically as many accidental deaths 
in the homes of the people every year as there 
are on the roads, due largely to poor planning 
and poor equipment. What are the reasons for 
this lamentable state of affairs? They are 
almost as numerous as the questions. There are 
a number of purely selfish and financial reasons, 
and a number of technical reasons, but the 
principal one is that building is being carried 
out by a considerable number of people in 
groups without a permanent head to bring them 
all together and to encourage them to act as one. 
Let us examine these three principal reasons, 
out of which nearly all troubles arise. 


HUMAN AND FINANCIAL FACTORS 


All the people who build the buildings in 
which you live and work are building them to 
make a living. There are always exceptions, of 
course, but most of them are not going to live 
and work in them, nor are they even going to 
maintain them, and by the time you experience 
your troubles, in the majority of cases these 
people will have gone, and you are left with the 
baby. This is not so astonishing nor as bad a 
condition as at first it would appear. We cannot 
for a moment assume that these people are 
swindling you: that is the last thing most of 
them intend. They are simply working under a 
set of conditions which makes a good many of 
them unhappy, but over which they have no 
control ; for in the process, spread over many 
years, the general public has cut the margin of 
profit of these men to such an extent by forcing 
competition between reputable and disreputable 
concerns that, in order to make a living at all, 
many of them have been forced, against their 
better instincts, to use the cheapest materials, 
assembled by the cheapest available‘ methods 
that will just get past the building requirements 
and the inspectors of your town or urban district 
council, 

In addition to this, people have found 
that, by keeping out of this cut-throat market 
and going in for speculative building, they have 
a good investment. A good many of them have 
little interest in the esthetics of building or the 
quality of it. Their dominating interest is of 
another sort. In addition, a good many of these 
people are already gaining an increasing control 
over many of the firms who build, which gives 
rise to the remark one hears so frequently 
nowadays: ‘‘You hardly ever meet the real 
builder any more.’’ No, of course you don’t. 
Most of them are buried away down somewhere 
in an organisation and have to build not so much 
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material Punch has from which to make , 
selection. ‘‘Oh,’’ she said, ‘‘I expect they hag 
an odd corner left over, and put yours jy 
because it fitted the space exactly.” Th 
sounded such a reasonable explanation [ let i; 
go at that. 

* In common with all other authors [ thing 
the most depressing and disconcerting remark 
is that which we hear almost always when a; 
parties we are introduced as writers to ney 
people. It is differently phrased every time 
but the gist of it is: ‘“‘Oh yes, I remember — 
your first book, and in my opinion ycu haye 
never written anything to touch it since!” A, 
every worried author is hoping again t ho 
that his later efforts are up to the stan lard of 
his first, with a suspicion at the bacl of his 
mind that possibly they are not, this is the 
sort of thing which puts one right back a one’s 
haunches for the rest of the evening. 





































what is good, but what pays. You are not 
dealing with a builder any more, who wants to 
build as his father did before him. You are 
dealing with a board of directors, whose interest 
may or may not be in your personal problem. 
You can easily see, when these two conditions 
develop to any extent, how difficult the position 
becomes for the actual builder. 

How then can we get out of this? We can 
get out of it, in part, by making of building a 
profession, the same as architecture or engineer- 
ing, in which the builder would build a building 
as the architect designs it and the engineer 
calculates for it, and he would be paid a fee 
for his services, based on the price measured 
by the quantity surveyor. This would tend to 
make good building the universal motive rather 
than tending to make profit the motive, which 
is so often the case to-day. This is not at alla 
fresh idea. It has been operating much on thes 
lines for the past 20 years among some of the 
best builders in New York. The results have been 
eminently satisfactory, both for the quality 0! 
building and the satisfaction of the client. We 
can also get out of our trouble, in part, by the 
public realising that building is not a world oi 
Santa Claus: that one cannot get something for 
nothing. One can only get what one pays for. 
So frequently one hears a man say that he has 
managed to get a price far lower than anything 
else he has ever heard of, and those of us who 
know think: ‘‘Poor man, his troubles are 
coming,’’ because we know that low initial costs 
invariably are achieved by the use of slightly 
cheaper materials, assembled in a. slightly 
cheaper way, and that it will be no use the 








poor man complaining afterwards tha‘ 11s 
maintenance costs are simply out of all reason 
because he will only be complaining of a con 
dition which he has already created. 








SPECIALISATION 


When the pace of life was gentler thar 1s 
to-day, the architect was the master bu | °F. 
He gave a great deal of personal attenti © t0 
every item. For many years, however, lif 14s 
gradually become increasingly complex, and 
building has followed the same course, so ‘hat 
the master builders have been forced to sp: 2ial: 
ise, with the result that all building to-d y is 
carried on by large groups of specialists. [he 
architect tends to think of building in terr s 0! 
zsthetics; the structural engineer in tern } 0! 
calculations; the mechanical engineer to t ink 
of light and power, ventilation, heating anc hot 
water; and the builder to use whatever orga Sa 
tion he has, in the way of equipment and : e?, 
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pu ole thing together. Another factor 
mes 1 », in which the architects and the 


ild e not as a rule financially interested, 
d over wiich they seldom have any control : 


mely, the materials with which they build. 
st of the men who manufacture these 
naterials have done so for many years, largely 
on traditional lines, and, as the traditional 


ement in the manufacturing process is quite 
rong, one can easily imagine that they are 
1ostly conservative in point of view. They 
ive much money tied up in plant, patterns and 
models, which frequently prevents them march- 
ing in step with the tune, and engaging designers, 
at a good fee, to design new models in accord- 
ance with the most scientific and esthetic 
demands of the day. They say, quite naturally, 
‘We manage to sell what we have, why should 
we spend money on making something else which 
will probably not sell any better?’’ Neverthe- 
less, when the public demands new and better 
fixtures the manufacturers will have to provide 
them. The public has nearly always got the 
building it demands, within the limitations it 
sets, 
THE SCIENTIST 
There is another person coming 
this field of technical interests. I refer to the 
scientist. There exists to-day an enormous fund 
of scientific knowledge on practically every 
subject related to building. The problem is how 
to get this knowledge into the minds of the 
people who build. Many of the sad things in 
building could be avoided if the principles 
established by scientists were really digested by 
all people connected with building. They could 
ielp the architect in more scientific planning, 
i more scientific and economic use of materials, 
ind they could help the builder in the more 


into 


clentific use ofequipment, methods of assembly 
and organisation; in fact, the application of the 
‘lentific method to building is one of our great 
opes tor the future. Building science, in a 
vay sontinuous stick, one end of which is 
nt \boratory and the other in the field. 
Che two words of warning here; first, | 
oe, y will avoid scientific jargon, and 
Se , ‘n their interest for research in the 
lak y at the one end of the stick, that they 
Wi orget the other end in the field. 


good many years it has been known 
tl ‘ic unit of building in New York costs 
P y the same as a cubic unit of building 
n, although in New York materials 
; e and wages are two or three times as 
‘he answer the American has for this is 


t vy have used the scientific method in the 
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whole building process much more extensively 
than we have. He says that his architect plans 
more economically, uses materials more econo- 
mically; that his builder has devoted more time 
developing organisation and speed in building; 
that the men’s operatives are better paid, are 
considered more, and produce more work, and 
that architect, engineer, builder and men work 
more co-operatively together. The result of this 
is that everybody is better off, the client, the 
professional people, and the men. Not until 
we similarly open our doors and welcome the 
scientific method will we achieve similar results. 

What, then, do we find here? We find that 
the different interests are working in spheres 
of their own, not co-operating with one another 
as they should, some even resenting interference, 
each possessed of vast sums of knowledge, and 
doing things in building which are an advantage 
to their own group but not necessarily an 
advantage to building as a whole, so that, when 
a time of crisis comes, the falsity of the position 
is exposed. Each group gets worried at the 
breakdown in the system, but instead of getting 
together with others to see what can be done, 
all members in a group gather even more closely 
together, as a sort of defence mechanism to 
protect themselves, architects with architects, 
engineers with engineers, builders with builders, 
protecting their theories, cherishing their pre- 
judices, and only under the direst compulsion 
opening their minds to accept change or starting 
to co-operate with the other fellow for the 
common good. But isn’t this life all over? We 
find the same in nearly every department of the 
body corporate, and, but for a crisis, it would 
have gone on until inertia overtook it, and few 
would have been any the wiser. 


BUILDING CONTROL 


Fortunately, at about this juncture, for the 
first time in the history of building in this 
country, the Ministry of Works and Planning 
was formed with the intention of introducing 
some reasonable control over these divergent 
interests. Architects, engineers, scientists, 
builders, men’s operatives, and manufacturers 
came together to consider building as a whole 
and, under the egis of the Ministry but acting 
as a separate entity, the “‘Codes of Practice” 
were set in motion. ‘‘Codes of Practice” is a 
consortium of all technical interests in building. 
It will deal with every branch of it, esthetic, 
engineering, and scientific, and encourage their 
closer collaboration with one another so that 
they will think, not less than they do at present 
of the particular branch they have chosen as a 
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TRADITIONAL BUILDING ATTAINED EXTRAORDINARY “RIGHTNESS” AND INSTINCTIVE HARMONY 


life work, but more collectively of the whole 
building problem. Each group of interests 
represented will be charged with the duty of 
putting forward its recommendations for prac- 
tice for ideal conditions in its own group. The 
‘Codes of Practice’’ Committee will then discuss 
this and throw up, in wider perspective, its 
relationship to the whole of building, and issue 
the result as a Code of Practice. The effect this 
will have on building in the future is difficult, in 
these days of stress, to visualise clearly. It is 
also difficult to gauge just how it will develop, 
but of this we can be sure: there will be a 
gradual change to buildings which are more 
scientifically studied, where esthetics and 
craftsmanship will find an ever-widening means 
of expression, and at least some of the silly little 
annoyances be washed away, because each 
person working on the ‘‘Codes of Practice’’ will 
have a mind open to consider the scientific 
method and be less subject to the rule of thumb. 


PLANNING AHEAD 

Finally, what does all this involve? It 
involves, surely, thinking and planning ahead— 
not so much for a profession or a trade, although 
these will be parts of it, as for the whole building 
industry. Thinking and planning ahead has not 
been what one might call our outstanding 
national characteristic. This being the case, one 
cannot expect building to be an exception to the 
rule. We have so often seen things developing 
and threatening to involve us, but have done 
nothing about them, till one morning the crisis 
breaks, the temperature rises, and something has 
to be feverishly improvised and rushed out, only 
too often to meet difficulty and failure half way. 
We are always either in a panic oralull. A few 
men are overworked, and the others are so often 
waiting, with no really planned direction for 
their energy. This only reveals a lack of plan- 
ning in both cases. We are up to our necks, 
to-day, in the greatest mess in the history of our 
people, which comes near to jeopardising our 
position in the world, because for so many years 
we have not planned ahead. We have been 
mentally lazy; we have been selfish; we have 
refused to face facts, and these have produced 
our national characteristic of muddling through. 
We shall only get out of this by thinking and 
planning for the future. It is our only hope as 
a people. It is our only hope for a worthy 
national architecture. When this new architec- 
ture takes shape, let us see that it is both func- 
tional and beautiful, so that we may have cities, 
towns, and villages, which an increasing number 
of our fellow-countrymen will be able to enjoy. 
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OVER THE CLEE HILLS 


By A. R. CHORLTON 


THE CLEE HILLS SEEN FROM WENLOCK 


HE two Clee hills, Titterstone Clee to 

the south, Brown Clee to the north 

stand like guardians at the gate to 

Central Wales—bastions flung out 
against the Midland Plain. Out of the drab 
and smoky Midlands, as you strike westwards 
on the road through Bewdley to Ludlow, they 
ioom ahead and the wind from their upland 
slopes beats freshly in your face. Along that 
road, in Brett Young’s The Black Diamond 
strode Abner Fellowes and his Irish poacher 
companion as they went in search of work on 
the pipe-line that was to bring water to Bir- 
mingham from a remote Radnorshire valley 
There hangs about these hills the constant 
association of Housman’s poems—‘‘ From Clee 
to Heaven the beacon burns’’—and something 
of their melancholy. 

They are the centre of a land whose pace 
and way of life take little from the twentieth 
century, a land of small upland farms, of 
sequestered villages in the fold of the hills and 
deep lanes that wander about their slopes. A 
land with the Severn from Bewdley to Bridg- 
north as its eastern boundary, Corvedale as its 
northern, and the line of the Teme valley to the 
south. A land of enchanting, nostalgic village 
names, Neen Sollars, Hopton Cangeford, Clee 
St. Margaret, Aston Botterell, in whose inn 
parlours the high sing-song of Welsh voices 
mingles with the slower Shropshire strain. 

A single main road crosses the heart 
Clee country on its way from Wolverhai 
and Bridgnorth to Ludlow and two miles b« 
Burwarton passes the shoulder of the 
between the two peaks, Clee Burf and A’ 
Burf at over 1,000ft. The absence of app 
roads from east or west is one of the pri 
reasons for its remaining aloof and less \ 
than its proximity to the Black Country 
lead one to suppose. 

Yet here indeed is a land that rm avs 
leisurely exploration. There are many ho, 
knowing their Shropshire, will declare i the 
loveliest part of all that wide-stretching co’ aty. 
In one corner lies Ludlow, which on market ‘ays 
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l rner days when the colourful 
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ov Bridge and clattered up the 
hil acey’s imposing castle, and 
the sonfalon of the Marcher Lord 
flu ts challenge to the men of 


se same castle grounds the 

Ma mus had its first performance, 
n¢ dly company who assembled 
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tra\ over country that has not 
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sche ground rises towards the hills 
Brow d Titterstone Clee from the 
est rger grass-land farms give way 
) $I wu and holdings, whose outfields run 
pa he edge of the moor; the Welsh 
pe farm, harder living, less spacious- 
25S id above these again, on the very 
ioor edge, the cottages of the quarrymen, no 
ore than shacks set up on an intake from 
he moor. Here are the different habits and 
utlook of what is almost a race apart, like the 
ead miners in the hills of the Montgomeryshire 
border. Here or there, forlorn and remote, is 
plain box-like Nonconformist chapel with 
Bethel 1823” or ‘‘Jezirah 1840” over the 
porch, hinting at revivalist meetings and a 
‘torm of emotional singing from exiled hearts 
blending with the rising notes of the west 
wind 
On the eastern side of Brown Clee the land 
changes where an ancestor of the present Lord 
Boyne laid out the slopes with many beech, oak, 
fir and rarer trees, in the midst of which 
is set Burwarton Hall. This is green and softer 
country; away in the distance you can faintly 
see the Clent Hills and, behind and around 
them, the grey haze of factory chimneys, plumes 
of white smoke from power-houses, and at night 
the dull red glow of a coke oven or blast furnace 
the Black Country, 25 or perhaps 30 miles 


ott as the crow flies, and a harsher, uglier 
world. 


To absorb the peculiar atmosphere of the 
country of the Clee Hills, you must climb up 
to the higher ground. It is borderland, although 
the geographical border is some 20 miles farther 
west; it is as though successive waves of Welsh- 
men from the tangled hills and sourer land to 


the west have, in search of sweeter pastures,, 


letched up against these hills, and left the marks 
ota different race behind as they intermarried 
with the sturdier English stock. The line of 
the two hills marks their farthest penetration. 
Beyond, shelving gradually to the Severn, it is 
a Wholly English land. 


Both the Clee hills are of volcanic origin, 
ind a basalt stone called Dhu stone, very good 
‘or road metal, is quarried in a leisurely way on 
the summits. Brown Clee to the north, Shrop- 
Sire’s highest point, is less striking in appear- 
anc 1 its neighbour. From the Ludlow side, 
rit ne has the appearance of a cone, steep- 
fac id frowning when storm clouds drive 
ac} from the west. Although, unlike Brown 
Ch ich from Lord Boyne’s planting has 
pl ids along its crest, Titterstone is bare 
a her-clad, its sense of isolation is less, 
P secause Of the large Portland cement 
W irring its southern side and the ugly 
gt of red brick houses that make up the 
nent of Clee Hill. 


set: 
‘ie hears of views from which vast 
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distances can be seen, but none that I know 
more repays the effort of approach than that 
from Abdon Burf, the northern peak of Brown 
Clee. Climb there by a trackway skirting the 
Burwarton Hall estate out on to the rough 
moor for the last few hundred yards, and there, 
from your point of vantage on an old grouse 
butt, half Wales lies before you, and, swinging 
around to the east, a great part of the Midland 
Plain. 

Time passes with incredible speed, as you 
drink in the endless variations of this tremen- 
dous panorama. It is said that you can see 
15 counties. Away to the south-west, the dark 
barrier of the Black Mountains low against the 
horizon, then nearer, amid a tumbled mass of 
bluffs and pine-fringed whale-backs, the austere 
bulk of Radnor Forest, with Black Mixen, often, 
when shadowed by racing cloud, as black as 
its name. West again is an endless vista of 
rounded hills, the Forest of Clun, the scene of 
Scott’s The Betrothed, Kerry Hill above the 
‘‘House in Dormer Forest,’’ seeming to move 
towards you like the unceasing rhythmic surge 
of a wind-driven sea. 


Then the pure conical shape of Corndon 
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THE PURE CONICAL SHAPE OF CORNDON HILL LIKE AN OUTLIER TO 
THE HEATHER UPLANDS OF THE LONGMYND 


Hill, like an outlier to the heather uplands of 
the Longmynd, the scene of more than one 
tragedy of shepherd or lonely traveller dying 
exhausted with his battle against the enveloping 
winter snow. In the background, as the eye 
travels the horizon northwards, spring up 
abruptly the twin hills of Breiddon, crowned 
with the monument to Admiral Rodney whose 
men-o’-war were planked with the sturdy 
Montgomeryshire oaks from near-by woods, and 
beyond these again the cloud-capped giants 
of the fastnesses of Central Wales. To the 
north, the long and level stretches of the Shrop- 
shire Plain unfold, with Shrewsbury, ‘‘ whose 
gilded vanes to Heaven gleam, islanded in 
Severn stream,’’ broken only by the startling 
mass of The Wrekin at their eastern gate. 


A mysterious land, a land of faery, the 
ancient battle-ground of advancing civilisa- 
tions. And where we stand at gaze on Brown 
Clee top, the evidence lies about us of the 
Neolithic hut circles, the oldest of them all, 
where the primitive herders made their homes 
in the dawn of history and were protected from 
the lurking terror of the marshes and forest 
below. 





Will F. Taylor 
NAME, IN EARLY SPRING 
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THE LITTLE WAYS OF FOXES 


E came out of Oliver’s Wood, which 

the Saxons marked on the map 

before Domesday Book was written, 

down into a boggy field where 

peewits wheeled, white-waistcoated. At the 
bottom runs the Roman river, sweet-bordered 
by cuckoo flowers in summer, quick with 
springing teal on this spring morning. A 
splashing, catlike scramble of hooves and we 
were up into that cathedral wood, noisy with 
pigeons, its tree trunks misty green in the sun, 
the wood whose rides lead you, if you go ona 
horse, to the Fox Inn at that sweetly-named 
village, born of the Normans, Layer de la Haye. 
It was one of those Sunday hacks which 
keep the liver right and revive memories of 


By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


Have you never, dear reader, taken a 
stretch of country which you love, enshrined 
it in memory when it is far from you and 
recaptured in the nostalgia of absence the high 
days and bright days of sport, of singing birds, 
of shining waters and the smell of June roses, 
which made it the enchanted land? So, on this 
quiet Sunday morning hack in search of a 
Sunday lunch, we recaptured, as we rode, the 
memories of foxes and their little ways. 

There is no limit set by man and little by 
God to the way of a fox when he is pressed. 1 
remember, as a boy, puzzling to myself over 
that story of the fox, infested by fleas, who rid 
himself of these tiresome parasites by backing 
into a pond gradually until the fleas were driven 





THE PELDON ROSE, THE 400-YEAR-OLD INN IMMORTALISED BY BARING-GOULD 
Here is told the true story of an old fox who baffled hounds by wading a ditch and hiding under 
the breast of a plough-share 


those pre-war days, four long, unbelievable 
winters ago, when the horn went twanging on 
the wind, hound music raised echoes in the 
valley that the Saxons loved and the fox set 
his mask for Wigborough Marshes and the safe 
harbourage of the trackless saltings which 
border the sea. So do you wonder that Jim 
Rodd, that wiry, whipcord, dapper little man 
with the quick legs and twinkling eye, who is 
half fox and half farmer, should fall to talking 
of hunting and the ways of foxes? 

For three-quarters of their lifetime Jim 
and his brother Maurice have farmed their 130 
acres and hunted the fox in that great triangle 
of country which you will find marked on your 
hunting map as the feudal territories of the 
East Essex, the Essex Farmers, the Essex 
Union and the Essex and Suffolk Hunts. It 
is a grand dukedom of foxes, these four princi- 
palities, whose borders range from Burnham- 
on-Crouch in the south to Manningtree in the 
north, from Bradwell-juxta-Mare in the east 
—where the 1,300-year-old ‘‘cathedral,’’ earth- 
floored and tiny, of Bishop Cedd of the Eastern 
Saxons, looks to the groaning sea—to the barley 
stubbles and Elizabethan manors of Gosfield 
and Finchingfield, Leez Priory, and Moyns 
Hall to the west. 


in terror from the tip of his brush along the 
highway of his back to the tip of his nose— 
which he ducked suddenly, thereby leaving them 
swimming. I told Jim this nursery tale. He had 
never seen it happen. But he recalled the fox 
which, when hunted from this very wood by the 
Roman river, pointed his mask for Abberton 
Manor, dashed in at the front door of that digni- 
fied Queen Anne mansion, scuttled muddied up 
the stately stairway, scattering shrill maids and 
fat footmen. He went to ground in the bath 
and there, in an immaculate setting of green 
tiles, white marble and shining taps, was killed 
in a welter of mud and blood. 

If you look from Abberton Manor, standing 
under the big cedar on the lawn, across the 
valley of the Layer Brook, beyond the dun mass 
of Friday Wood, you will perhaps see, under a 
cloud of gulls, a glimpse of the chimneys of 
Berechurch Hall. In the park of that empty 
and derelict mansion stands an old oak tree. 
In that tree, six times running, a dog fox, wise 
to the last grey hair in his brush, took refuge. 
Many a fox takes to a tree, but this one evidently 
had a plot with a barn owl. For he scrambled 
up the hollow inside the trunk, dislodged the 
owl and went to roost in its eyrie of feathers, 
bones and small white skulls. 


There was a fox, Jim recalled, over at the 
village of Baythorn End in the Essex anq 
Suffolk country, who regularly climbed up 
houses when hard pressed! I  recoilecteq 
Sir Alfred Pease’s telling me of a Yorkshire 
fox in his native dales who had a recozniseq 
pre-emption to the roof of a _ brew-house 
belonging to one of those lonely dale farms 
which grow and brew all they need fur the 
master and his men. Time after time it ‘ot to 
the brew-house roof in a quick scrami,le up 
the ivy and there lay safe, nose between paws 
grinning wickedly at the baying } junds 
beneath him. And Sir Alfred would d: 4 his 
cap to the shrewd old varmint and whif them 
off. 

But this Suffolk fox had discovered 
sweet village of whitewashed cottages 
snuggle beneath thatched roofs and 
murmurous elms, two tiny cottages which 
so closely together that a man could no™ edge 
himself through the gap between them. They 
were indeed like two elderly spinsters who, 
having suffered the guileful wickedness of man, 
were sworn to an everlasting, close defensiver »ss, 

The fox would make straight for +).ese 
twin, tiny cottages, spring a yard in the air 
and using hind legs and forepaws on cither 
wall, scramble upwards, like a sailor up a rope 
ladder, until he reached the rooftree wiere, 
said Jim: ‘Our old Master Reynard would sit 
and giggle at us. But he was too good an old 
boy to have him off it.’’ 

I told him that pretty story which my 
friend, Mr. Leo Partridge, tells of a day with 
the Quorn when the fox, hard put to it, ina 
last ironic desperation, shot like a rusty streak 
into a chicken house by a farmhouse kitchen 
door. The fox went in at one end and a cackling 
cascade of hens flew out at the other. And there 
amid the discarded feathers of his would-be 
victims Charles James was killed in their 
bedroom. It is a sad sardonic story. 

There was, too, the fox who was killed in 
the police station at Elmsett, in Suffolk, after 
hounds had bolted a fat sergeant and two 
constables ! 

As we topped the hill and saw, miles away 
to the south-east, the broad estuary of the 
Blackwater gleaming like a red-gold sword in 
the sun of April, memory went back to that 
day, twenty or so years ago, when the East 
Essex found a fox hard by Champion Lodge, 
hunted him through the Tothams, pressed him 
close by the medieval walls and _ pepperpot 
turrets of Beckingham Hall, down on to the 
marshes at Goldhanger, past the old decoy 
pond—of which Folkard writes that the 
*coyman once took a cartload of dun-birds at 
one fall of the hinge-over net—and on to the 
saltings where a bitter tide was brimming 
against the sea wall. 

The wind blew easterly. Wigeon rose in 
their thousands and curlew went screaming 
down the creek. The fox, bold as a North Sea 
marshman, took to salt water. He swam 50 
yards out to a patch of saltings, no bigger than 
a dining-room floor. There, safe and dripping, 
he stood and grinned at his baffled pursuers. 
Master and whips, huntsman, hounds and 
followers stood shivering in the wind. 

Down the old, green barge road came 
galloping that latter-day Corinthian, the hero 
of my boyhood, the late Sir Claude Champ-.o.1 
de Crespigny. That fine, fighting old mr, 
boxer, duellist, balloonist, soldier, fox-hu 
and squire, must then have been “near on 
seventy.” 

He took one look at the fox, threw of! 
pink, called a man to lug off his boots, plur 
into the bitter salt water, swam out to the pe ch 
of saltings and there, as Charlie Stoker, he 
marshman of Goldhanger, tells: ‘Our © vd 
Sir Claude he runned that there fox round ‘he 
salts, ketched him, bruk his neck, givea holler « 1d 
swam back with the between his teeth 

On the sea wall, dripping from head %0 
foot, freezing in the bitter wind, the inex: 1- 
guishable old baronet raised Reynard in bi ‘h 
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hands and with a ‘“Who—whoop! tear ‘im 
and eat im!” flung him to the baying hounds. 
That, | think, eprtomises the East Coast spirit. 
will be those who will say why not 
lea\ int fox to run another day. But if 
you e ever owned or tenanted a sea marsh, 
cut ils and gulleys, riddled with rabbit 
hol .ath-trap to man and horse, you will 
need »o te ling that these salty wildernesses 
are + anctuaries for renegade foxes. They 
pre} duck, kill the lambs and lie out 
on xs, basking in the sun in a purple 
bec vender, safe from hound or gun. 
Yo ch them where you find them. 
other side of the picture there is 
tha vhich we remembered again as we 
dra gin with Landlord Pullen in the 
bea lour of the Peldon Rose, that 
400 inn immortalised by Baring-Gould. 
It ue tale of the old fox at Colne 
En ), a few years ago, was hunted hard 
on; wet day. 
< a toss in a brook and came up 
witl .k and a feed—my mouth full of 
muc ens and eels,’’ said Jim reminis- 
cent i when I jumped the next brook 
I sa -hat floating about in the water 
inde ‘here was a gentleman in the cavalry 
ide t. That was a rum old day.”’ 
is old fox, on that rum old day, 
dag ,.. self wearily across a heavy plough. 
e ¢ t two men ditching in a wide wet 
dtc y .dthem a ploughman stood resting 
onh uu. -handle, watching the chase. 
umped deliberately into the ditch, 
ade for 20 yards, scrambled painfully 
p ) osite bank, crawled across the 
Tro e stationary plough. 
re, calmly and of set purpose, he 
crept - the breast of the plough-share and 
y hidden—within a yard and a half of the 
oughinan’s feet. 


iounds paused, baffled, at the ditch. The 
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ESSEX AND SUFFOLK HOUNDS (SUFFOLK SIDE) AT THE WATER-SPLASH 
AT KERSEY 


ploughman neither moved nor spoke. The 
ditchers stood and grinned. The master saw— 
and turned a blind eye. 


PIGEON SHOOTING—SOME 


HE necessity for drastic measures to 

counteract the depredations of wood- 

pigeons requires no emphasis. Natural 

food supplies are quite inadequate to 
support our home-bred pigeons, let alone the 
hordes of immigrants that winter in this 
country. Consequently, these pests live almost 
entirely at the farmers’ expense, and the fact 
that they are only less destructive than rats 
is in itself sufficient excuse for reducing their 
numbers whenever and wherever possible. 
Moreover, it cannot be gainsaid that the 
sporting nature of pigeons gives an added zest 
to their pursuit. For apart from their partiality 
for flying so high as to be almost out of shot, 
they are warier and as a rule more difficult to 
hit than any game bird, and unless touched in 
— spot they will carry a large quantity 
ot shot. 

In many places shoots on a large scale are 
organised where covert owners, at the close of 
the season, are willing to co-operate by throwing 
their woods open. This is really the only way 
to make any substantial impression upon the 
legions which batten upon the newly-sown 
crops. As often as not these shoots prove 
disappoi iting for a variety of reasons. Either 
attempts are made to cover altogether too wide 


an area, or the same ground is bombarded day 
after day until the birds seek permanent 
Sanctuary elsewhere, and as a rule there are 
lar too many guns, the majority of whom have 
no C nception of shooting discipline. 
TICIPATE WARINESS 

; ight shooting is not the only condition 
of 1 ng pigeons with a reasonable prospect 
of co.ss; intelligent appreciation of their 
Wa its is more than half the battle. Yet 
or often the woodcraft of a few good men 
IS y negatived by the behaviour of other 
8 .0 fail to understand that sometimes 
It be more profitable to restrain one’s 
arc. ‘han to set up a formidable barrage in 
Wr of the line. Fifteen to twenty shooters, 


, are pressed into service, many of whom 


have but the vaguest appreciation of the range 
of the modern shotgun. They get over-excited; 
they neither stay where they are placed, nor 
do as they are told; they loose off at any bird 
within a hundred yards, and by doing so deflect 
the course of several hundred others, and not 
seldom they are a source of far more danger 
to their companions than to the pigeons. 

While the number of guns must necessarily 
be relative to the extent of ground to be 
covered, generally speaking half a dozen 
experienced shots, well placed, will get infinitely 
better results than an army of indifferent 
performers Local geography has a great deal 
to do with the strategy employed, but among 
certain definite principles I would suggest, 
first and foremost, that say six good gums 
to every hundred acres of woodland are a 
better proposition than double the number of 
“ doubtfuls.”’ 


DULL, WINDY DAYS BEST 


After all, the strategy of pigeon-shooting 
is the same whether one goes out single-handed 
or as one of a large party. The best days for 
the job are those that are dull and threatening, 
and a strongish wind is all to the good, for then 
the pigeons will come in to roost an hour or so 
earlier than on bright calm evenings. Besides, 
in still weather the first few shots at the 
advance guard will be quite enough to warn 
the main body of the ambush. Decoys in the 
trees and placed head to wind on such ground 
as the birds usually elect to feed on, assist to 
allay suspicion. Decoys must be placed in such 
a way as to appear perfectly natural, otherwise 
they emphatically defeat their object. 

Pigeons drifting in to roost usually fly at 
a great height and then glide slantwise over the 
trees to windward, scouting first for any danger 
signals. Then they come beating upwind much 
lower and more slowly till they eventually 
settle. There will always be two or three 
reconnoitring birds in advance of the main 
flock, which will probably fly round for several 
minutes before satisfying themselves that the 


‘Good-day, gentlemen,’’ he said, raising 
his cap, ‘‘good-day to you, and to a great old 
gentleman who deserves another day to live.”’ 


SUGGESTIONS 


By CAPTAIN J. B. DROUGHT 


coast is clear. Wherefore not only must the 
guns be very carefully concealed (it is a good 
plan to decorate one’s headgear with foliage 
harmonising with one’s surroundings), but also 
they should hold their fire. To ‘loose off at 
the first bird or two may destroy the chance of 
a whole flock settling in. The ideal hide is 
therefore a spot surrounded by close cover with 
a Clear field between the tree-tops. 

As has been said, the lone shooter’s best 
chance is on a windy evening when the birds 
will drift in by ones and twos and in small 
flocks at intervals rather than in one great 
company. For his single shots will not cause 
undue alarm, because the wind will dull if it 
does not smother their sound, and so long as 
he does not move about or allow the glint of 
his gun barrels to be seen, he can be pretty 
certain of shooting until it gets too dark to see. 

Much that applies to the individual applies 
equally to a number of guns. So often collective 
shoots fail because no prearranged method is 
insisted on. A director of a shoot stationed in a 
position which commands the field of operations 
is, | think, desirable. Co-operation is important, 
yet it is next to impossible to procure where 
there are considerable distances between the 
guns, unless some definite system is arrived at. 


WHISTLE SIGNALS 

Time and again a few solitary birds will 
drift in—an advance guard of the main flocks— 
and two er three men, who have not had a shot 
for half an hour or so, will naturally loose cff 
in ignorance that there is anything more to 
come. The result is that the bulk of the birds 
will sheer off, and do not return, or if they do, 
precisely the same thing happens, and half a 
dozen pigeons are bag gged instead of the fifty 
odd which might have been. But a man in a 
position to see what is happening all around 
can arrange a system of whistle signals with his 
fellow guns, both for withholding or con- 
centrating fire, so that the heaviest barrage can 
be brought to bear when and where it will be 
most effective. 
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1.—ORCHARDTON TOWER, GALLOWAY, UNIQUE IN SCOTLAND 


A SOCIETY OF SCOTTISH CASTLES 


GEORGE SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 


By 


T was an Englishman who originated 

the idea. He is the recent donor of a 

very handsome gift to the National 

Trust—comprising a famous manor in 
the south—and he himself awaits the end of 
the war to complete the restoration of a 
small castle idyllically situated on the isle-girt 
shores of the West of Scotland. 

In company with myself and others he 


had visited a number of those small castles 
to be found in most parts of the Scottish 
mainland, and was fascinated and amazed 
at once by their individual charm, by their 
potentiality for adaptation into small modern 
country residences, and by the disrepair of 
the majority. We who shared his appreciation 
had long regretted the fact that so many of 
these agreeable old buildings have been 


araga eat of 


2.—COXTON, MORAY 


One of the most charming little castles, harled white, with first-floor entry and stone roof 


falling into ruin year by year: so that 
restoration, that may one year be a com- 
paratively small business, becomes, with the 
passing of another winter, far more difficult 
and costly, and therefore less likely, while a 
few more years may see a delightful building 
transformed into a mouldering shell. 

There had seemed to be little or nothing 
to be done about it. But the enterprising 
Southerner asked us: ‘“‘Why not form a 
Society of Small Castles?” 

His idea was that those of us interested, 
architects and persons of some architectural 
and antiquarian knowledge, should form 
ourselves into a society. In the first place 
to let people know of the existence of such 
promising old material for new homes. In 
the second place to advise them on restora- 
tion. It should also be possible to help with 
negotiations for the actual purchase of the 
properties. Many of them could anyhow be 
bought very cheaply indeed, and the owners 
of others would no doubt be glad enough to 
sell provided they had such adequate 
safeguard as to the nature of their restoration 
and future as could be given by a disinterested 
body of experts. 

Not a few among these ancient towers 
and castles have, of course, been ruined by 
“reconstruction”’ in Victorian times. The 
Baronial Revival, in fact, did much to 
discredit a tradition of building that was in 
its essence the very antithesis of the unfor- 
tunate, heavy-handed, ostentatious and 
extravagant excesses perpetrated in its name. 
Simplicity, and the subtle use of detail end 
decoration, are the essentials of the Scottis1 
tower. 

The Scottish tower of the sevente 
century had been developed from the sii 
upright bield of medieval days—t! 
walled, easily defended. The upright j 
was retained. Accommodation was incre:s 
by the use of thinner walls, of projec 
superstructures, and by adjacent bk 
which at first might house only the win 
stone stairs but were developed in a nur ) 
of fascinating ways to contain additi 
chambers. 








3.—BARCALDINE CASTLE, ARGYLL 


On a carse by a lochside 


rets, that beguiled the Victorian 
ch ; ato committing some of their 





wors e-ses, were themselves a logical, 
rg ’ srowth. Originally they were 
open n corbelled out at the corners of 
the . As defensive considerations 
beca { iess importance and the roof 
pitch | over the parapet, the rounds 
were selves roofed over; but 
rema tructurally part of the wallhead, 
Po and th roofs were linked to the main 
roof a “‘saddle” of slates, so 
: they never became the protuberant after- 
e 
lt 


iu 
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r », 6—BALMANNO CASTLE, 
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thoughts that the Revivalists made of them. 

But the best way to understand the 
style and kind of the Scottish tower is to 
look at a few. Coxton (Fig. 2), in Moray, is 
one of the most charming of all. It is a harled 
building, its white roughcast beautifully 
embellished by two roofed turrets and an 
open round of fine ashlar. Its roof is of the 
same grey stone, in large flags (not over- 
lapping, as they are built directly on top of 
vaulting). Otherwise the upright oblong is 
broken only by a forestair to the door—on 
the first floor, as is usual, and by the armorial 


PERTHSHIRE, BEFORE (above) AND AFTER RESTORATION BY THE 
SIR ROBERT LORIMER 


An example of how harling transforms an apparently derelict ruin 


4.—MIDHOPE 
(Sadly neglected) 
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7.—AFFLECK CASTLE, ANGUS 


Austere and early 
















































































8.—THE CASTLE IN THE VILLAGE: FORDYCE, BANFFSHIRE 
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bearings carved above the lintel. Here we have all the qualities 9; 
the Scottish tower: the upright lines, restrained, but alway. 
interesting, adornment, a stolidity that is yet curiously light angq 
fluid. 

A word here on harling—of which the English equivalen; 
has been very adequately dealt with in Country Lire (by 
Dr. F. C. Eeles on January 30, 1942). Harling, the use of a mil 
roughcast, is a common traditional finish in Scotland to rubble 
building. In some places, as in Galloway and the south-west, « hard 
stone rubble is frequently white- or colour-washed direct on the stone. 
But usually the rubble is covered over, and in many parts, where 
the sandstone is soft, this is a most necessary protection. Ff arling 
has recently fallen into some disfavour. This may be partly cue to 
the use of cement instead of lime, which gives it a dead and 
colourless quality, but in part it is also due to a whimsical f: shion 
for making the most of ye olde roughnesse of stonework . . . n: thing 
better than a desire to see walls looking like upright crazy paver ents, 
Even the Office of Works, which might be expected to know | etter, 
has shown a regrettable aptitude for stripping the harling from 
buildings in its care, back-pointing the stones so that their i regu- 
larities are paraded. There is no justification for this; aid in 
many cases, as in Mary of Guise’s House in Kirkcaldy, the sti pped 
stonework has already suffered erosion by the sea air. Mor over, 
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9.—SCOTSTARVIT, FIFE, BUILT OF HONEY-COLOURED 
STONE 


where, as is often the case, cut stone is used for details, jambs, 
lintels and mouldings, the contrast is lost when the rubble is 
bared. 

Harling can contribute much to the fluid lines of the old towers 
and mansions, concealing the broken lines of pointing, making 
unity. White, or in a light, soft colour, it is well set off 
in any landscape. 

Coxton is unusual in that each of its four storeys is vaulted : 
the vaultings going in alternate directions give tremendous strength 
to the fabric, which to this day is in perfect condition—and, it may 
be added, very well cared for. It is difficult from the exterior to 
realise how small a building it really is—the accommodation of 4 
cottage garbed in all the grandeur of a castle. The four rooms 
themselves are a delight, with their thick walls, the turnpike s‘2 © 
curving up in one angle: the windows, although small and givi' © + 
massive quality to the elevations, admit ample light. 

Scotstarvit (Fig. 9) is a rather more elaborate tower t 
Coxton. The turnpike stair is contained in a separate wing, ma 
an angle with the main block, the L Plan. The stair rises to a s\ ne 
cap house that gives access to a parapet. There are stone seat in 
the embrasures of the windows. In his study in the garret Sir J. {1m 
Scot, of Scotstarvit, wrote The Staggering State of Scottish States’ en 
in the seventeenth century. Scotstarvit was built, or at l« «st 
completed, by Sir John Scot himself. It is not a harled build’ g, 
but built of beautifully cut honey-coloured stone. From the para ¢t 


is to be seen a grand view across the heart of the ancient kingdon of 
Fife. 
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CRAIGCAFFIE CASTLE, WIGTOWNSHIRE 
With parapets across the gables 


‘act, whatever part of the Scottish 

scen ilarly attracts one, there is usually 

1 er whose windows claim some 
as their view. 


rt I 

deenshire, Balfluig (Fig. 12) is a 
part attractive bield, in which the 
qui are emphasised until it looks 
Im in icicle projecting upwards from 
1e € n recent years it has lost a turret 
nd i 1 imminent danger of becoming 
lin 1 the mild south-west, the ancient 
rovince of Galloway, Craigcaffie (Fig. 10) 
stands with parapets at the gable heads and 
pen rounds at the angles: Barscobe 
Fig. 13), is the size of a farm cottage, and 
is used as such, but it is a tower on the 
|. plan, which accounts for its surprising 


substance. Orchardton (Fig. 1) (at present 
preserved in a state of suspended decay as 
an Ancient Monument), is unique in Scotland 
as a free-standing round tower. It shares a 
secluded hollow in the seaward uplands with 
a solitary white Galloway farmhouse. House 
of Park (Fig. 11) is somewhat larger, with 
added wings: a building of great character, 
standing high, overlooking the ruins of 
Glenluce Abbey. House of Park is now 
Government property, but derelict. 

In Argyllshire ruinous Gylen is almost 
part of its crag hanging over the sea: and 
in contrast, Barcaldine (Fig. 3) sits com- 
fortably among trees on a carse by a 
lochside. East, again, in Angus, the austere 
bulk of Affleck (Fig, 7) is relieved by 
interesting superstructure. In the lush lands 
of the Lothians Midhope (Fig. 4) is an elegant, 
substantial block, now sadly neglected : 
Pilmuir (Fig. 14), a beautifully-kept white 





13.—A CASTLE COTTAGE : 
GALLOWAY 
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BARSCOBE, 


harled bield of lively design. Among 
Border towers, Smailholm is outstanding, 
and seems to epitomise that rough-riding 
land; stark and yet not gloomy. Quite an 
elaborate castle is Fordyce (Fig. 8), in 
Banffshire : again, it is really very small, but 
it seems positively massive, dominating the 





12.—BALFLUIG, ABERDEENSHIRE 
A bield with possibilities 
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11—HOUSE OF PARK, GALLOWAY 


A tower with a Georgian annexe 


little houses of the village that surrounds it. 

The late Sir Robert Lorimer was the 
pioneer of sensitive reconstruction in Scot- 
land. Earlshall was his first important job, 
and the delightful home that he made of 
this Fife castle (quite a small place for all 
that it contains a magnificent painted 
gallery) resulted in. many demands on his 
services in all parts of the country. Most of 
his work was done in connection with 
buildings rather larger than the small castles 
which are the main subject of this article, 
but the ways in which he handled the various 
problems presented are relevant. 

At Dundarave, for example, that castle 
that stands so beautifully on the shores of 
Loch Fyne along the shore from Inveraray, 
where additional accommodation was 
required he provided it in a manner entirely 
in keeping with unwritten tradition, by 
constructing a low wing. At Balmanno 
(Figs. 5 and 6) he incorporated a very 
successful flight of the imagination in the 
elongation of the angle turret. 

In Bavelaw, however, high on the 
Pentland Hills above Edinburgh, he was 
dealing with a truly small castle: and a 
delightful place it is. With a little ingenuity 
in adaptation, these towers certainly present 
the most promising material for the modern 
small country house. One hopes that after 
the war the Society of Small Castles will 
indeed be formed, and that the towers that 
have survived so long will flourish again. 
Adaptation should in no way detract from 
their special charm, but enhance it, making 
them live again as homes where so many of 
them now are neglected and despondent. 
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14.—PILMUIR, EAST LOTHIAN 
A white harled bield well maintained 
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A VILLAGE 
BLACKSMITH 


By 


MARY CROSBIE 


HE spreading chestnut tree is no more 

than a timorous sapling in an iron cage 

that is pushed awry by village boys 

and grazing cows. But the smith’s 
house faces the green, and in 50 years or so the 
sapling may have spread high and wide enough 
to shade it. The smith, a trifle less brawny than 
Longfellow’s, is broad-shouldered and_hairy- 
chested; a smiling neighbourly man whose 
acquaintance I made when we fell into talk, 
village fashion, across the garden gate. 

Like most smiths (and cobblers, too, it is 
said) he is of a reflective turn. The village 
quotes him as one who knows—* Blacksmith— 
he were telling me “Mr. S. were 
reading in his paper th’ other day ’ What 
he says and reads represents the instructed 
opinion of the village : the elders’ wisdom. The 
young have no opinions worth mentioning. 
They think only in terms of “the pictures,’’ seen 
on Saturday afternoon in the neighbouring 
town. The smith has never been to a cinema 
show. ‘‘What’s the sense of pictures when 
you've got eyes to read with?”’ But his grand- 
sons’ knowledge is film-fed. 

His own comes from something deeper and 
further than Hollywood. There is about him 
an authentic Englishness that petrol fumes and 
American films have not yet quite blown away. 
He measures and judges by an experience that 
is only in part his own; the rest of it a heritage 
of earth-taught sagacity drawn from centuries 
of village life. When he says: “ Well, it’s this 
way, miss ’ it is the preface to a tale of 
things as they were which has a little twisty 
moral for the present. He can look back to a 
time when his hammer beat out a full livelihood. 
Now he is part smith, part farmer, growing old 
without repining, recalling dispassionately the 
days when squire’s horses, farmers’ horses, the 
vicar’s pony and the doctor’s cob had to be shod 
regularly, and the horses of the miller, the 
carrier and the passing traveller, too, in their 
turn. 

A full livelihood; but the livelihood was 
not easily earned. ‘‘ Three-and-six for the shoe- 
ing and the shoes—and a shilling for paring a 
farm colt that kicked you all over the shop.”’ 


b anne 


2.—THE KNOCKER, GRILLE AND SCRAPER OF 


A NEAR-BY HOUSE 
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1.—*IN THE DUSK OF THE FORGE THERE WERE 


MANY THINGS 


HE HAD FASHIONED ” 


Not, it may seem, a golden age that was very 
golden! Life was not soft; but it had its 
amplitude. The smith and I sighed in concert 
as we thought of a day when the internal com- 
bustion engine was unknown and the sky was 
the way of an eagle, unchallenged. (While we 
talked, a long row of starlings, sitting on a 
telegraph wire, dived off in a hurry as a Spitfire 
zoomed out of a cloud.) 

Yet even in the days we sighed for, smiths’ 
work had fallen from the high estate it held 
when the village was a self-sustaining com- 
munity and every bit of ironwork it needed was 
made in the village forge. The 
spit that turned in the kitchen of 
inn and farm and manor—a small 
house I know still has the wooden 
rack above the fireplace where the 
spit lay when not in use; the iron 
supports for the inn sign—many 
a White Hart and Barley Mow 
swings yet in the frame made for 
them by some craftsman who has 
left no name behind him, but 
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3.—THE TRADITIONAL 


GRATE 
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could say as my friend the smith once said ver 
earnestly : ‘‘When I lay down my tools [’ll not 
be ashamed”’: window-fastenings, hinges, fire- 
dogs and chimney cranes and the “‘idle-backs'’ 
designed to make it easier to tilt the hanging 
pot or kettle; rushlight holders and plough- 
shares, coffers and bolts and the vane that stood 
above the church tower—each and all were 
hammered out on the smith’s anvil and each 
and all could exercise the smith’s artistry 
Fancy had its freedom when the thing the 
craftsman made was fitted for its individual 
place where he would see it and be content. 

It looks as though the present upheaval 
may recall that individual work. Not long ago 
a builder broke a tool used for prising tiles off 
a roof—it is called a slate-rip and is a long flat 
rod with a blunted arrow-like head. He asked 
the smith if he could make such a ‘thing. The 
smith did so, and the builder said it was the 
best tool of its kind that he had had. 

When a brass poker that had descended 
to me from drawing-room days parted with its 
head I appiied to our smith and he furnished 
me with a poker that really pokes 
and would be a useful weapon il 
encounter with an enemy para- 
chutist. 

A farmer who married a year 
ago wanted a grate for the farm 
parlour. I saw it in the making; 
the traditional dog-grate, wich 
evolved so naturally from the 
older “‘dogs”’ that held up tie 
wood-fire. The smith has imavle 
various grates of this sort, e 
ing the design slightly. O 
them is shown in Fig. 3. T 
his own favourite, made for 
house whose owners have a 
for craftsmanship. In Fig 
seen the door of the same | 
with the knocker, grille, 
scraper, which he made. 

A craftsman and an a 
the smith has his inevitable t 
of whim. He has no likin; 
elaborate curves, but the fas‘ 
tion of the spiral has hold of 
1 could feel the old alluremei 
it as I watched him twist the 


he a ee 
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4.—A SET OF DOOR FURNISHINGS 5.—A DOOR SCRAPER AND UMBRELLA STAND 
ion nd methodically. It is a tricky 
ece for each spiral must be of equal 
ee 2") ll you a queer thing,’ the smith 
id. ‘ r. A. that was vicar here years ago 
he me a book of pictures and he said : 
fow did you learn them Roman patterns?’ 
never learnt them,’ I said. ‘I just do them.’”’ 
“Ronan”? With all my love of tradition, 
wonder if our smith’s designs have quite as “ an) 
long a descent as that ! <i 
He was born in the house facing the green, 
ry where he still lives and works, but he does not 
Lot come of a line of smiths. How and why he took 
re- to the craft is not clear. ‘‘At 11 years old I 
s” [Pe could do many little jobs in blacksmiths’ work,”’ 
ng he told me. e 
rh- He has hardly left his village in all his es 
od 60-odd years. Yet—‘‘I’d have been a wanderer , 
are for choice,’ he said once. ‘‘ There was a man I 
ch [i talkedtoontheroadoneday. . . . A vagrant 
ry he was—just going by . . .’’ He fell silent, 
he and | seemed to see the restlessness of the 
1al wayfarer’s talk for a moment trouble his 
thought; the queer pang of the far-off that so 
ral many of us feel and then let die. 
go We were in the forge when he said that. 
off He was working the bellows with one hand, , 
at easily, almost unconsciously. “he fire turned 
ed red, then yellowish green, then greenish white. 
he He fed it with little heaps of fine coal, using a 
he long-handled shovel which he called the slice, 
and sometimes he shook water from a reed 
ed brush that he dipped in the long trough aside 4 
its the fire—‘ The brush? We call it a swish,’’ he 
ed explained. ‘‘It’s easy made. All you need do 
ces is go up the road and cut a few rushes and bind 
in them into the handle.’’ 
“a- ““Coal’s bad,’’ he said. ‘‘ Has been this last 20 
years. Leaves flakes of dirton theiron. It matters 
ar mainly for welding; you can’t doas good work.”’ 
m | watched him cleaning off the flakes of dirt 
g; as he welded a bar intoa grate. The oldsmiths, 
ch he said, perhaps beat things out of one piece. 
1e In the dusk of the forge there were many 
re things he had fashioned : a gate that he thought . 
le ol sending to Thame Show (Fig. 6), but never 
v- did send; a mole-trap; a lamp-stand; a com- a 
at plete set of door-furnishings—hinges, bolt, 
is knocker, latch (Fig. 4); a queer thing called a oe : . LG 
8 breast-plough—a broad blade, with a turned #™ ) 9) Aye ES, ' 
e edg | a square socket into which the long wa ; hy et’? Fao: 
s hat ts. It is used by pressing the handle ' 2 elt dil Bg - 
» ee age vour breast. és 
1 fire rushed through the dusk of the i f ; t: tage. 
sh he iron turned to white heat, and the ae ‘engi praia. Fotg-3y Sw Sed 
t, SI ipping it with the tongs swung it round MB ie wer <F REET Mie —? “i as 
oh S¢ ly to the anvil that it seemed to carry ee eg 1 ae ie . ae 7 beh we 
or fi it; and then he beat it and the sparks NPE 3 — a ar 
a- :. Outside a fine rain was falling. It bc gy ee TR le Gl 
n. n all have been centuries ago, and he se le oe ¥-£e% yee: 
of I & a shoe for a Cavalier’s horse. Or—yes, cei a ; pic dimen 


ot ” like—beating out a Roman’s sword ! 6—A GATE THAT HE THOUGHT OF SENDING TO THAME SHOW 
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“THE WAGGING HUMORIST” 


By 


EORGE MEREDITH’S sobriquet, the 
Wagging Humorist, seems to be most 
appropriate among dogs for our little 
friend the dachshund, for he is not 

above playing the comedian in his less serious 
moments, and his whimsical appearance has 
made him the butt of caricaturists in several 
countries. Punch wrote of him, I think, as the 
dog that was sold by the yard, and when the 
Germans discovered the possibilities of the 
breed the somewhat clumsy buffoonery of their 
caricaturists proved to be excellent publicity. 

During the last war dachshunds became 
the objects of popular contumely, the public 
choosing to regard them as symbols of the 
enemy nation. ‘‘German sausages’’ was a 
favourite expression of contempt. This time 
people have the good sense to appreciate that 
it is not sporting to extend enmity to harmless 
dogs, and it is possible, too, that my efforts 
to give the benefits of naturalisation to a breed 
that owes as much to the English as to the 
Germans have not been unavailing. It may 
be as well to reiterate that dachshunds were 
exhibited here some years before they were in 
the country of their origin, and that the 
English Dachshund Club is seven years the 
senior of its counterpart in Nazi-land. 

If it had not been for our interest it is 
quite on the cards that the Teutonic enthusiasm 


THE WIRE-HAIRED: WORKMANLIKE 
A LOOK OF HARDIHOOD 


might never have been worked up to fever heat. 
Until the early 1880s dachshunds were more 
or less in the hands of German and Austrian 
noble families, who kept them for sport; they 
had not found their way into ordinary homes 
or exhibition kennels. Later on they became 
all the rage, being adopted as the national dog, 
more typical, perhaps, than the Great Dane. 
How they were put into a somewhat secondary 
position by the Alsatian is another story. 

Our own association with dachshunds 
began with Queen Victoria, who, within 
a few vears of coming to the throne, had 
several of these dogs presented to her from 


SMOOTH AND LONG-HAIRED CHAMPIONS 


AND WITH 


A. CROXTON SMITH 


Coburg. The portraits of some are 
preserved, from which we see evidences 
of the modern dog with the differences 
that might be expected, since in the 
1840s shows had not been inaugurated, 
and there were then no inducements to 
breed to an agreed standard of excel- 
lence. That the young queen was 
much attached to her pets is apparent 
from the inscriptions on their tomb- 
stones. Thus:, “ Here is buried Deckel 
the faithful German Dachshund of 
Queen Victoria, who brought him from 
Coburg in 1845. Died Aug. 10, 1859. 
Aged 15 years.”’ 

In trying to unravel the history of the 
breed we are confronted with many difficulties. 
In the days of the Pharaohs short-legged, long- 
bodied dogs were on the banks of the Nile, but 
they had erect instead of hanging ears. It seems 
to be conclusive that dogs of this type, perhaps 
more correctly known as bassets, had an almost 
universal distribution, even occurring in South 
America and India. Probably the short-legged 
terriers are a branch of the same family. 

The word “‘ basset ’’ has come to have one 
connotation to us, signifying the handsome 
little hound that has a formation of limbs similar 
to that of the dachshund, but that is twice as 
heavy and is hound-marked. Ours, however, is 

but one of a number of 
varieties to be found in France 
and Belgium. I know authori- 
ties who insist that emigrés, 
fleeing from France into 
Germany during the Revolu- 
tion, took with them their little 
hounds, which, by being crossed 
with a smooth black-and-tan 
terrier produced the dachshund 
that is familiar to us. 


Certainly, the sporting 
dachshund will do the work of 
a terrier undergound, and will 
hunt wounded game above, or 
beat scrub and woodlands. In 
the early show days in this 
country, perhaps, we fell into 
the error of classing them as 
hounds, and bred them too 
heavy in body with large, ugly 
ears. The name may have 
misled those who did not 
understand German, und meaning a dog and 
not a hound. Dachs being “‘badger,’’ we get 
badger-dog from the combination, and it 
should be pronounced as if spelt dakshund, 
not ‘‘dashund,”’ as one often hears. 

The preamble to the booklet issued by the 
Teckel Klub explains picturesquely the salient 
characteristics of the breed. ‘“‘Gnome-like, 
short-legged, elongated but smart figure, with 
firm muscles; with boldly challenging carriage 
of the head and an intelligent expression. 
Appearing, in spite of the disproportion between 
the short limbs and the long body, neither 
deformed nor clumsy nor heavy of movement, 


The long-haired are said to be an old variety 
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“QUAINT MITES ”—MINIATUR: 


DACHSHUNDS 


nor slender like a weasel. Full of tempe ament. 
Eager to the point of foolhardiness in attac; 
and defence. In play, droll and indefe ‘igable 
by nature obstinate and whimsical; wit! care{y| 
training, as faithful, devoted and obe: ient x 
any other breed of dog. All sens 5 wel 
developed. Build and temperament jualify 
him principally for the hunting of ga ie ani 
vermin underground. Love of huntin ;, good 
eyesight and hearing, full voice, small : tatu 
for hunting on the level. Well-develope | scent 
for blood trailing.’’ 

This description will have the approval 
of the host of admirers of our whimsica! pet 
On the resumption of shows about 1920 the 
dachshund came rapidly into favour among 
exhibitors, and achieved corresponding popv- 
larity as a domestic companion. Before that 
time the smooths had matters altogether their 
own way, but since then the three other 
varieties have found supporters—wire-haired 
long-haired and miniatures. 


The long-haired, which are handsome in 
their showy coats of striking colours, are said 
to be an old variety. The wires, which have 
a look of hardihood, may not have the same 
claims to beauty of appearance, but they are 
workmanlike, and are usually sound. It is 
supposed that they spring from a dachshund 
cross with Dandie Dinmonts or one of the 
varieties of Scottish terriers. Their coats 
though wiry and harsh, should fit closely enough 
for them to resemble the smooths in shape as 
seen from a distance. 


With their customary thoroughness, the 
Germans spent many years before they were 
able to produce the miniatures that would 
breed true to size among themselves and that 
would have the working temperament. They 
are quaint mites, whether smooth or long. 
haired, and are small enough to enter a rabbit 
burrow. They are also said to be useful for 
beating cover for game birds, their diminutive 
proportions not alarming the birds to the same 
extent as larger dogs would. 


It is a pity that we have not been able to 
give more employment to dachshunds in Great 
Britain, for they are essentially workers. Small 
packs have been hunted from time to time, and 
they make expert ratters, their strong jaws 
giving them a grip that kills. 
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A NOVICE AT THE SHRINE 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


“¢ -yiEN a little while since I received 
‘a / « typewritten document of several 
/%/ ages, in which I detected the words 
“course,”’ “‘green,’’ and “ bunker”’ 
intervals, I approached it with a 
, aking; but my weeping was soon 
turned to }-¥, for T found it was the work of an 
old tr 1d contained his impressions on a 
st. Andrews. As I read on I found 


at irey 
sensi dic 


ee 1iming: . ‘This is an eminently 
sen yww,’’ ‘“These are extremely sound 
vie so on, for his opinion appeared as 
aW soincide with my own. It might be 
mo! of me to publish it in its entirety, 
but se to adopt the subtler course‘ of 
tak it a text, so that my friend will do 
the rt of the labour and I shall provide 
no I na commentary, ‘‘a neat rivulet of 
type » manner of Sir Benjamin Backbite. 
't. Andrews for the first time in the 

pres cumstances must inevitably be to 
miss ing of its characteristic atmosphere 
ind 1 ends that he might in happier times 
have ere. However, my correspondent 
em -e enjoyed himself very much; he 
ys re is nothing he should like more 
than <. ..o back and that ‘‘to play over the Old 
Cour be one of the few pleasures of life 
that ¢ sxpectation.’’ The course was in 
excell: er—he makes me feel very nos- 
talgic 1e course of ten days’ holiday he 
<per! ilmost every kind of wind except 
n easic:.v gale, and the one gentle grievance 
e has nat the wind never seemed to blow 
directly behind him. He experienced a very 


oper thrill after the train had left Guardbridge 
nd he began to mistake the greens on the Eden 
course for the real thing. He was a little dis- 
appointed in finding only coal sidings and black 
heds blooming in the station-master’s garden, 
and in short he showed himself a very devout 
and orthodox pilgrim. 

Nearly everybody, as he says, ‘‘approaches 
the Old Course with several preconceived 
ideas,’’ and some of these have to be readjusted. 
Many of the bunkers have famous names, and 
this had made him expect them to be of gigantic 
size. Strath, for instance, the notorious pot- 
bunker at the High Hole in, he had pictured to 
himself as something like the vast bunker to 
be carried from the fourth tee at Westward Ho! 
To his surprise he found it “just another pot- 
bunker.’ I don’t know whether he made any 
exhaustive and painful researches in the Hill 
bunker guarding the same green on the left. I 
imagine not, or he must surely have mentioned 
it, but in any case he is extremely sound about 
all the bunkers, for, says he astutely, “‘The 
enormous effect of these bunkers compared to 
their size is, one comes to realise, a tribute to 
the excellence of the course. The best example 
of all is the Principal’s Nose. This feature is 
not at all exaggerated; but by simply being 
where it is—plumb in the middle of the course— 
it is the making of the sixteenth hole.’’ More- 
over he has a proper respect for these bunkers 
asa place of trial; he says that no one could 
accuse the least of them of being ineffective 
(I wonder if he found himself tucked up in 
Sutherland) and that ‘‘to take two recovery 
shots in any of them is fatally easy.’’ Hear, 
hear, say I, soit is. The bunkers of St. Andrews 
are not what Mr. John Ball termed in fine words 
of scorn, on another course “‘ geranium beds.”’ 

\nother of my friend’s preconceived ideas, 


Which he found on the whole well founded, was 
that ihe Old Course is a hooker’s paradise. 
[t certainly is so in the sense that a slice is far 
the =: e lethal and it is always a sliced ball 
the > greedy whins devour. He points out 
thi ich I had never clearly perceived, that 
in espect the Old and the New are almost 
tl ct opposite of one another; certainly 
h » things can happen to a hooked ball on 
t Course in the matter of whins and bents 


d. He had also been led to believe that 
) at the far end, the eighth, ninth and 
oles, was unworthy of the course, and 
~oubt they are as a whole. I have no word 
‘for the eighth or ninth, but I think he 
other people are rather unjust to the 


+ 


tenth, where the shape of the green gives scope 
for much interesting variety of approach shot. 
He had been told too much, too, about the 
hidden nature of the trouble all over the course, 
and: that the better the shot the more certain 
it was to finish in a concealed bunker. This he 
now repudiates as a base slander and adds: 
“Tt is true that at first you must obey your 
caddie without question when he tells you that 
you are to aim at the corner of the whins or 
the Grand Hotel; but you will soon discover 
why, perhaps even more quickly if you disobey 
him than if you don’t.’ The further I read him 
the more convinced was I that he is an impartial 
and admirable critic, and at this point I 
became positively enthusiastic. He has the 
right spirit. 

Several things rather surprised the pilgrim. 
One was the comparatively inland nature of 
the turf in one or two places, notably on the 
way to the seventeenth; another was that so 
many of the greens were on plateaux. Here I 
am a little surprised at his surprise, for I detect 
a gap in his reading about the course. Surely 
everybody has pointed out this feature since 
Horace Hutchinson wrote his chapter on Some 
Celebrated Links in the beloved Badminton. 
At any rate | should have thought so; but 
he appreciates the plateau at its proper 
worth since, in his own words, “‘Such a green 
may by itself turn a bad hole into a good one, 
and the fact that they are so numerous had 
doubtless something to do with making a round 
on the Old Course so good an examination in 
golf.’’ I was also a little surprised, though he 
as a visitor is a much better judge than I as a 
familiar, by his finding it hard to remember the 
earlier holes. After paying a tribute to the 
continuous splendour of the golf from the 
eleventh to the seventeenth he says that after 


THE LAST LAUGH 


HE fish of which I write is preserved 

in a handsome glass-fronted case in 

the cosy little lounge at Crianalsh, and 

thousands of people must have looked 
at it, the majority without really seeing it. | 
was among the casual glancers till lately; that 
is, till 1 set out to be an angler. 

Fish are not supposed to wear any particu- 
lar expression. Those who study a box of fresh 
herring, or a group of whiting on the fish- 
monger’s damp mortuary slab, seldom if ever 
do so with any but quite practical motives. 
Are the fish large? Are they fresh? Nobody 
ever heard a shopping housewife ask for a par- 
ticular fish because it had a pleasant face. Few 
but eccentrics think of fish as having faces at 
all in the accepted sense, partly because it 
happens that their features are flush; variety 
is sacrificed to stream-lining. To say of a 
fellow-man that he is fish-faced simply means 
that his countenance is so blank that he might 
as well not have one. 


NO INDIVIDUALITY 

Admittedly, fish, particularly dead ones, 
are superficially all alike, save in such particu- 
lars as size and condition. There seems no 
possibility of distinguishing one herring from 
another by any facial individuality. Each just 
stares up, round-eyed as was never any film star. 

Contemplating a fish, you realise to what 
a great extent human looks and expression 
depend on eyelids and adjacent wrinkles. The 
eyes of fish are perfectly and unalterably 
circular; they are lidless, and even in old age 
no fish known to me develops wrinkles of 
thought, sorrow or mirth. Some elderly speci- 
mens, to be sure, have underhung lower jaws 
which give them the same ruthless and criminal 
appearance as a dictator before the camera; 
but though this is said to be the penalty of 
indulging in cannibalism, that must not logically 
be accounted a vice in amoral piscine society, 
and only a muddled thinker would, from that 
peculiarity of the jaw’s structure, regard the 
creature exhibiting it as a bad ora wicked fish. 

Pike and sharks are supposed to look 
savage, but our eyes may be prejudiced by the 
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a week he .was “‘still hazy about four of the first 
six.’’ I wrote mildly protesting to him as to 
this. ‘“‘Surely,’’ I said, ‘‘ you could not forget the 
mound in front of the fourth green that might 
send your ball flying into such unpleasant 
places.”’ He replied that he remembered the 
mound perfectly well but was always inclined 
to forget exactly where it came. I daresay he 
is quite right and that the outgoing holes for 
all their fine qualities have not such easily 
distinguished physiognomies as have the home- 
coming ones. 

As befits a thoroughgoing pilgrim he did 
not confine himself wholly to the Old Course. 
He plaved one round on the Eden, which is 
more than I have ever done, though I have 
watched professionals play there; and he played 
several times on the New. This he liked better 
than I do, though I gratefully admit that 
it has some noble holes. He liked in par- 
ticular the scenery and the bigness and the 
hills in the middle of the New Course which 
gave him, I gather, a sense of magnificence 
such as one gets at Sandwich. The tenth is a 
typical Sandwich hole, and I am personally 
very fond of the ninth, where one sees the boats 
drawn up on the shore. There is a feeling of 
sandhills and solitude there which the Old 
Course cannot give, and it makes a pleasant 
change; but both the beginning and end are 
rather dull, and any round not played on the 
Old seems to me, no doubt unreasonably, 
almost a waste of precious time. If the Jubilee 
could be thrown into the New and that tre- 
mendous scheme suggested by the late Major 
Hutchison and Sir Guy Campbell could be 
carried out, then there would be such a course 
as never was—but these are to-day but idle and 
hopeless dreams. And so I bid my friend 
good-bye, with many thanks to him for his 
subject and a great respect for him as a critic. 
May we some day meet upon the sacred turf ! 
Meanwhile, in Sam Weller’s words: ‘‘ Your 
health, sir! I like your conversation very much. 
I think it’s very pretty.”’ 


=> ByW. K. HOLMES 


creatures’ reputation, and in any case that grim 
appearance marks the species, not the individual 
fish. There are kinds which appear to be con- 
stantly grimacing, but who can claim to have 
seen a particular fish smile? 

Since finding out how hard it is to catch 
sea-trout, I have spent long periods in con- 
templation of the Crianalsh giant in his sarco- 
phagus, with a seriousness as intent as its own 
appears to be. 

At first I did so merely in wonder at its 
dimensions and envy of the unknown John 
Smith who caught it and had his name, with 
the weight of his prize and the date of the 
capture, engraved on a neat brass plate and 
attached to the box. But presently those 
records set me thinking on other lines, and I 
realised that John Smith, unless he landed the 
monster in his babyhood, must by now have 
been basketed himself; and he would be put 
out of sight in a private place and remembered 
no more outside a very limited circle. On the 
other hand his “‘victim”’ lies perpetually in 
state, to be admired by human generations. 

INTENTION OF SMILING 

Thinking thus, I gradually became aware 
that the mummied fish’s face was not so blankly, 
staringly ‘‘fish-like’’ as it seemed to the casual 
eye of the uninitiated. I saw a hint of sardonic 
triumph, the faintest, remotest, vaguest hint, 
not indeed of an actual smile, but as it were of 
the intention of smiling. Compared with that 
adumbration of inward amusement, the Mona 
Lisa’s smile is a broad grin, a rictus, the dumb 
equivalent of a guffaw. 

Can the fish be aware of the irony of the 
situation? ‘‘Who wins?” it seems to be think- 
ing. It has ample time to think. Perhaps, as 
years go by, emphasising its triumph, that 
shadow of expression will grow more definite. 
I hope to return to Crianalsh next year to see, 
and to try once more the loch where that 
immortal monster attained to such dimensions. 
If I took its equal, however, I should certainly 
not have it set up and exhibited, giving it the 
chance to have the last laugh—its own memorial 
far more truly than mine! 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


GREY SQUIRRELS IN 
WILTSHIRE 


XIR,—On September 7 I shot four 
grey squirrels, three of them out of 

one walnut tree. Their faces and fore- 
paws were stained black with walnut 


juice. On September 12 I shot two 
more, both with blackened faces and 
paws 

I see from my diary that I have 


shot 23 here since April 18 this year. 
There is a distinct increase in the 
number of red squirrels, but they are 
far less numerous than the grey, still. 

W.H. E. THomas, Rowndwav Park, 
Devizes. 


AGRICULTURAL WORDS 


S1r,—Your correspondent “ Herts’’ in 
your issue of September 25 enquires 
what the word “‘brock’’ means to the 
Ministry of Agriculture. It is a Scot- 
tish word for the kitchen waste from 
houses, hotels, Army camps and so on 
that we popularly, if inelegantly, call 
‘“‘swill’’ and feed to pigs and poultry. 
But the Americans have an even less 
savoury name for it—‘‘garbage.”’ 

The potato prices announcement, 
to which your correspondent refers and 
which mentions brock, was issued by 
the Ministry of Food and not by this 
Department as he states. ‘‘ Brock”’ 
potatoes are the small or blemished 
potatoes usually fed to pigs.- 
F. Howarp Lancum, Press Officer, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
Whitehall, S.W.1. 


LIVING OFF THE LAND 


S1r,—I have just received your issue 
of May 8 and read with even more 
than my usual interest the reference 
in your editorial note Living Off the 
Land to carrageen, or Irish moss, or 
Chrondus crispus. I do not know it 
by any of these names, at least by 
either of the latter, which indeed 
seem rather inapplicable, but I think 
it must be identical with laver, a 
seaweed of a translucent emerald 
green witn which, as you say, the 
coast is fringed. If so, 1 hope your 
better-informed correspondents will 
have at once written in supplementa- 
tion of your Note; alternatively, that 
they will do so in regard to this, if 
you think it worth publishing, as, 
quite apart from its suitability as a 
substitute for isinglass, I have always 
considered that laver should rank with 
the recognised delicatessen of Europe; 
no one who has enjoyed it, properly 
prepared, with saddle of mutton, 
would ever again ask for red-currant 


jelly if it were available, while the 
late M. Voisin, proprietor of the 
famous restaurant in the Rue St. 


Honoré, Paris, told me that he con- 
sidered it a most valuable food, and 
that he used to have it sent him by his 
suppliers of Portuguese oysters. Fifty 
years ago it was collected and prepared 
by a family called Takle of Bossington, 
near Porlock, even 25 years ago by 
the older members of a family called 
Griffiths of Dunster; prior to the last 
war, Fortnum and Mason had 
it, canned, from Waterford. Since 
then I have only seen it on the slab 
of Mr. Mock, the fishmonger in a 
passage between the High Street and 
the Cathedral Close at Exeter; he 


Messrs. 


told me many years ago—and it has 
been a matter of regret to me ever 


since that I have never had an oppor- 
tunity of benefiting by his experience 

that it was best of all with thick 
slices of all-fat bacon fried separately 
until crisp, the laver being mixed 
with the boiling fat in a fry-pan. 
However you may take it, it is cer- 
tainly a delicious and valuable food, 
and I earnestly hope Lord Woolton 
will note and benefit by your reference 
to it; but I have always understood 
that it is a troublesome thing, both to 
collect, in a continually stooping 
position, and to prepare, and it was 
never cheap. 


Your reference to the employ- 
ment of indigenous foodstuffs gener- 
ally is also of great interest. There 
are some half-dozen most delicious 
indigenous varieties of spinach here 
(Ceylon) which I have long known 
and enjoyed, among many other 
indigenous things; but at an exhibi- 
tion of such things a few days ago, it 
seemed that almost everything with 
a leaf was edible. I did not realise 
that this applied so much in England, 
but I hope everyone who reads your 
Note will not be satisfied with doing 





seaweed. It is of a cartilaginous 
texture and purplish colour, and when 
dried becomes yellowish white. We 
thank our correspondent for his kind 
references to CounTRY LiFE.—ED.] 


OLD TOLL-HOUSES 


S1r,—Old toll-houses connected with 
former turnpike gates still survive in 
many parts of the country. They are 
easily recognised from the fact that 
they abut directly upon the road, and 
they are often octagonal in shape, or 
of a square bungalow type. In some 


A MIRACLE OF THE a 


(See letter ‘ 


so but will take the fullest advantage 


of the information given. 
In spite of so many of your 


correspondents having done so lately, 
I must take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing the great pleasure and interest 
I derive from your paper, as I have 
ever since something like 45 years ago, 
when it was sent by a Colonel Eden of 
Ivybridge, Plymouth, to his son, with 
whom I was at school. Since then I 
have never been avoidably without it. 
There is seldom, if ever, an issue 
without reference to some person or 
place I know or knew, or to some 
subject in which I am _ interested. 
Actually in this issue you reproduce 
such a vivid Academy picture of 
Dunkery that I would almost say I 
recognise the thorn tree on the artist’s 
right. 

You can have little idea what fun 
it is, what almost exquisite pleasure, 
with nothing nostalgic about it, to 
pick up and piece together little refer- 
ences and reminiscences, when one is 
so far and for ever removed, both 


physically and otherwise, from the 
sphere to which they belong.—A 


LovER OF CounTRY LIFE, Ceylon. 


[The green laver (Ulva latissima 
and Ulva lactuca) is the seaweed of 
which our correspondent writes with 
an approval in which he is supported 


by, among others, eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century authors. Until 


quite recently it was (if it is not to-day) 
prepared and sold in large greenish- 
black cakes of the consistency of 
slack dough in the Swansea district 
as ‘‘laver bread”’ or ‘“‘cake’’ and eaten 
with bacon as he describes. Irish moss 
is a different species of common 


‘The Spider’s Web” 


cases, on the front wall is a slab on 
which the various charges were 
enumerated. 


These old structures are usually 
picturesque and, as interesting relics 
of conditions which have now passed 
away, are worthy of preservation. 
Many of them, however, will doubt- 
less disappear under road-widening 


schemes necessitated by modern 
traffic. 
At my suggestion, the Council 


for the Preservation of Rural England, 
in conjunction with the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
decided to prepare a photographic 
record of existing toll-houses, and to 
obtain such particulars as were avail- 
able. Much information was received, 
and the record will be of considerable 
interest from an antiquarian stand- 
point. 

There must, however, still be 
many toijl-houses which have not been 
recorded, and any facts concerning 
them would be welcome.—(Rev.) 
G. S. Hewins, The Rectory, Oxhill, 
Warwick. 


GILLAROO AND 
SONNAGHAN 


Sir,—Whether or no gillaroo 
sonnaghan are the same fish does 
not depend, as L. E. S. (Septem- 
ber 18) suggests, on what I think (or 
what anyone else thinks). It was 
established in 1887, by Francis Day, 
that there is only one British trout, 


and 


the term including sea-trout. His 
work, entitled British and Irish 
Salmonidae, has not, so far, been 


controverted, least of all by biologists. 
Even although scale reading was yet 
to come! 


I suppose the most ordinary 
angler knows the difference in ; appear- 
ance between a fresh spring salmon, 
and a pair of the same fish at spawning 
time, when the variation rs to sex 
alone shows itself. Does he assert tha; 
hé is dealing with three separate fish 
on account of change in shape, mark. 
ing and colouring? Not usually, | 
admit. But why do anglers ima 


; nagine 
that difference of appearance ‘n troyt 
is any guide to species or even \ riety? 


It is true that the question 5s com. 
plicated by a further cha ige jp 
appearance after spawning, va’ ying in 
the two sexes, and this is a ‘ate jp 
which the salmon seldom is -cen at 
all, least of all the cock fish. 


Why does Lough Melvin ¢ ntinye 
to be ‘‘a voice crying in the wilder. 
ness’’ for all these years? A’ : there 


not sufficient trained biolo; sts jp 
Dublin and Belfast to set e th 


question at short notice? know 
there are. 

My suggestion is, to any: e who 
can take a bit of trouble, anc who js 
not hidebound by local pre} tices 
take 20 sets of scales from 1r00 
and sonnaghan (although 50 ach 
would be better). Record the » «ight 
of the fish, and its exact leng rom 
nose to centre of tail. Cut it 1 to 
determine sex, i.e. whether it 1ins 
milt or roe, however rudiment and 
send the scales to one or othe the 


above-mentioned authorities or (») m 
in which case the Fishery Board fo; 
Scotland will do the scale reading, | 
can supply scale envelopes in such a 
case. 

The work, such as I have outlined 


is quite elementary, and is surel 
within the compass of any observant 
angler.—R. A. CHRYSTAL (Major), Bra 


Rise, Worplesdon, Guildford, Surrey. 


S1rR,—We have just seen the letter 
about gillaroo in your number of Sep- 
tember 18. Many yearsago my husband 
and I caught these fish in a small loch 
high above Inchnadamph in Suther- 
land, which is locally called the 
Gillaroo Loch; it was supposed to 
contain a large number, but they wer 
not easy to get.—O. E. MoNEMEnNt 
Cley, Holt, Norfolk. 


THE SPIDER’S WEB 


S1r,;—I thought you might care to see 
the enclosed photograph, showing a 
spider’s web patterned with rain- 
drops, which I secured not long ago 
in Wensleydale immediately on the 
cessation of a typical Dale’s drizzle 
The pearl-like beauty of the web is 
manifest, but I think the strength ol 
the web, which the rain served to 
demonstrate, is seen to be even more 
wonderful.—G. B. Woop, Leeds. 


A BACON MONUMENT 


Sir,—In reply to the letter A Bacon 
Monument (September 25), the mont- 
ment in question is situated on the 
left-hand side of the door in the north 
aisle of Cranborne Church, Dorset 

Here is a note of its details kindly 
supplied to me by the Rector of 
Cranborne : 

“Above the tablet are the arms 
of Elliott with 11 quarterings. 

“A Latin inscription (free trans 
lation) : Sacred to the memory »! “he 
much lamented John Elliott, 01 
John Elliott Esqe, of Cornwa!!, 5y 
Honor daughter of John Nort ol 
Southampton, Knight, who dic d- 
denly whilst at School in this ‘© "1, 
February 2, 1641. 

“Tradition assigns his de: h to 
the swallowing of a fish bone «¢ the 
age of seven years, having as 
languages as he had years. 

“Below the statue (in L. ‘in) 
What a remarkable boy he wa: O! 


how great promise even in early 3 -uth 
There has scarcely ever been a n0I¢ 
extraordinary instance of the p wes 


of memory, of amiability, of i: elli- 
gence, in a word of all the gi 5 ° 
nature. Whilst striving to im ‘ove 
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re and study, and having 
most supernatural pro- 
taken into the company 


them by ‘ 
made an 


ass, fe 
penne ; sorrowing grandmother 
my has caused this to be 
pons - well-deserving grand- 
erectes 
son. : rain? 
The | ite scion of his line 
Nort Elliott in his likeness 
But ins told all conquering 
d low, 
His hopes, and him at one 
yw, 
Des ith, that comes with 
x wing 
To e rich luxuriance of 
ARLES E. HarpDwick, 
Chilm near Salisbury, Wilt- 
| ument has also been 
identi ir. A. S. Eastwood of 
Salisb ».] 
TH RGE CABBAGE 


W BUTTERFLY 


istrict the caterpillars 


k 

- ei nber made a massed 
raid uj Brussels’ sprouts, and 
alas ! ‘ ves which looked so 
beautif weeks before became 
mere s! I spent a lot of time 
destroy » offensive host, which 
smells ¢ cantly as it looks. No 
wonder » birds refuse to eat 
them 

lI nt quite a lot about 
the cre | the process. There 
seem to » kinds—one an almost 
transpa en, a large one with 
black a1 iow spots and a smaller, 
darker | these perhaps two vari- 
eties), The thing which causes me to 


write to you is the curious fact that 
almost every one of the larger kind 
has a small dark attendant just like a 
liner with a tender alongside. 

There may be many of the smaller 
kind scattered about, but there is 
always just the one in attendance. 
I have been wondering, having no 
books of reference, what is the attrac- 
tion—are they male and female, or 
is the oldster just showing its young 
companion round, telling him where 
the most succulent morsels are to be 
found—putting him up to the ropes? 

B. M. CHAMBERS (Admiral), Chag- 
ford, Devon. 

[All the caterpillars sent by 
Admiral Chambers are those of the 
large cabbage white butterfly. They 
are of various sizes and the smaller 
ones are very distinctly darker than 
the larger. So it is possible that the 
smaller caterpillars seen apparently 
attendant on the larger ones were 
only younger larve of the same species. 

The question of the reason for the 
association between larger and smaller 
remains unsolved. Perhaps other 
readers will send in notes and speci- 
mens if they see anything similar 
next year. It is only by numerous 
observations that these problems can 
be clearly understood.—Ep.] 


CIDER-MAKING IN THE 
FARM-HOUSE 

51R,—As a footnote to your interesting 

article on the making of cider on the 


farms, September 25, I enclose a 


snapshot which shows how this is still 
done her In this county even 
small cottay es had their stone grinding 


mills, thous 


1 many have gone now to 
adorn «it 


‘folks’ gardens as troughs. 
M. \ levefordshirve. 


PACK IORSE BRIDGES 
SiR,— ‘ding Miss M. G. S. Best’s 
letter OUNTRY LIFE, requesting 
furth rmation about pack-horse 
bridg -omprehensive description 
of t es and development ap- 
pear ‘he Yorkshire Dalesman a 
shor igo, by Dr. Arthur Rais- 
ven is an authority on Dales 
i umifications of the pack- 
ra iness are perhaps rarely 
re sed, though this mode of 


flourished for five centuries 
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RIVER 


(See letter ‘“‘ A Russian Riverscape*’) 


in Great Britain. It played a leading 
part in monastic life, for the pack 
ponies provided the only means of 
conveying the produce of the outlying 
monastic properties to the abbeys. 
Salt was also a.common consignment 
along pack-horse tracks radiating 
from the Cheshire salt mines—not for 
culinary purposes, but for salting the 
meat that was to be stored for the 





THE NEARLY NEW 
POTATO 
Sir,—In the light of the essential 
part the potato now plays in our food 
supply, it seems incredible to realise 
that its cultivation in this country is 
of comparatively recent origin. I 
have been lately delving into things 
concerning old Suffolk, thanks to the 





BECKFOOT BRIDGE, WHICH CARRIES A PACK-HORSE ROAD 
OVER A TRIBUTARY OF THE AIRE 


(See better ‘‘ Pack-horse Bridges’’) 


winter. Before the industrial revolu- 
tion, wool was distributed similarly to 
remote villages—for combing, spinning 
and weaving. 

Many of the old tracks and pack- 
horse bridges still remain quite near 
to the industrial West Riding. A 
particularly noteworthy specimen is 
Beckfoot Bridge, which carries a pack- 
horse road over a tributary of the 
Aire, near Bingley.—A. TURNER, 
London, W.C.1. 


British Museum, and was frankly 
astonished to read in Major Edward 
Moor’s book, Suffolk Words and 
Phrases, published 1823, under the 
heading ‘‘Taters,’’ that there were 
old people living in Great Bealings 
in his time who could remember when 


potatoes were quite unknown in 
Suffolk. He goes on to say that his 


father was believed to be the first 
man to grow a crop of this, then called 
West Indian Root, in a field—‘‘near 





A STONE CIDER MILL AT WORK ON A HEREFORDSHIRE 
FARM 


(See letter ‘‘Cider-making in the Farm-house’’) 
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the brick-kell at Alderton’’—which 
he thought would be about 1777. 
The crop was sent to London and they 
marvelled what could be done with 
such a quantity ! 

So there may be people living 
to-day whose parents knew people to 
whom the potat6 was unknown.— 
ALLAN JoBsoN, Beauchamp Cottage, 
21, Crown Dale. S.E.19. 


A RUSSIAN RIVERSCAPE 
S1r,—The accompanying photograph, 
taken in the Dwina river above Arch- 
angel, may interest your readers not 
only as a typical Russian river scene; 
the nature of the long line of low cliffs 
may hold their attention as it held the 
writer’s when he sailed past them and 
used his camera. The rock is almost 
white, and when reflected in the water, 
with the mirrored forest fringe beyond 
and then the duplicated illimitable 
sky, makes an unforgettable picture. 
Not being much of a geologist, I 
puzzled for long as to how to name 
this rock, and found my answer un- 
expectedly and delightfully in Hakluyt. 
One of the English merchants whose 
narratives he includes in his collection 
of English Voyagers commented on 
those Dwina cliffs when sailing up the 
river in Elizabeth’s day and calls the 
rock alabaster. The cliffs run for miles 
with few breaks.—W. K. Ho .mes, 
17, Stanhope Street. Glasgow, C.4. 


A BALD STARLING 
S1r,—In Country Lire of August 7 
you commented upon my description 
of a bald-headed starling, to the effect 
that it might soon regain its head- 
covering. This has proved to be 
correct. A few weeks after I wrote to 
you a small tuft, like a cap, appeared 
on the top of the bird’s head, and 
made it look more comical than ever. 
This quickly spread backwards, giving 
the bird’s head at one stage a curious 
pickaxe-like appearance, owing to the 
feathers sticking out at the back and 
the bill in front. Its head is now 
completely feathered, and the bird 
is indistinguishable from its neigh- 
bours.—-C., Dumbartonshire. 


SPARROWS AND RATS 
S1r,—I had always looked upon 
sparrows as a garden pest that we 
could well do without; but I now find 
it necessary to revise these views. 

The well-known naturalist, Mr. 
J. S. Martin, has written as follows: 
“For many years I have made an 
intensive study of the habits and 
history of the sparrow in Britain, 
Australasia, and America. I can show 
that its value is far beyond any toll 
it may take for its services, and that, 
wherever it has been exterminated, 
or driven off, the instigators of such 
action have found it necessary to 
obtain its reinstatement.”’ 

An English market gardener, 
giving evidence before a committee of 
the House of Commons, acknowledged 
that he had had the sparrows on his 
grounds killed or driven off. The 
result was such an insect blight that 
he had reintroduced sparrows, and 
now had 60 pairs nesting in his 
vineries. The plague was _ being 
brought under control. 

Neither evergreen Australia nor 
New Zealand could grow field crops 
or deciduous orchard trees, such as 
the apple, till the sparrow was intro- 
duced. The first settlers of New 
Zealand were giving up when the 
sparrows checked the insect blight 
that had left the fields devastated as 
if by locusts. When 9 ft. thistles 
sprang up in close ranks to cover their 
new clearings the settlers took heart 
anew when the sparrows deserted 
every Other food and concentrated 
on the seed of the thistles. They beat 
the second plague down to manage- 
able dimensions. 

I have seen sparrows taking the 
seeds of the insidious creeping thistle 
in the middle of a field of ripe grain. 
Sparrows also eat large quantities of 
green-fly and daddy long-legs whose 
larve are the leather-jackets. 

Rats are indeed a pest that should 
be exterminated. It has been estimated 
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that they eat or destroy as much food 
in one year as would sustain our whole 
nation for a fortnight. Gin traps, if 
used, should have 5 in. jaws, so as to 
grip them by the body and kill them 
at once; otherwise they will often 
escape by wringing off a foot. Large 
gins like these are expensive; but I 
will gladly recommend to your readers 
a humane sudden-death trap which is 
cheaper and just as_ effective.— 
C. VAN DER Byt (Major), Founder of 
the Humane Trapping Campaign, 
Wappenham, Towcester, Northampton- 
shire. 


A SCREEN MADE OF 
HOPS 


51R,—I was particularly interested in 
the photographs of hop-garden scenes, 
ceproduced in Country LIFE for 
August 28, as I live in a district where 
hop-growing is carried on extensively. 

Your readers may have noticed 
in the photograph showing the stack- 
ing of poles that the bines are being 
burned. 

I thought perhaps you would like 
to see this picture where the old bines 
are being used to provide a screen 
against rough weather for future crops. 

On farms where a permanent 
system of wire work is used the hop 
bines climb up strings to the overhead 
wire. To pick the hops, the strings are 
pulled down bringing the bines with 
them. After picking, the bines are 
cut off about 6 ins. above the ground 
and allowed to wither. 


HOP BINES BEING MADE INTO SCREENS 
(See letter “‘ A Screen Made of Hops’’) 
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Later they are interlaced on to 
a wire frame which has been erected 
at the side of the hop garden in the 
manner shown in the photograph. 

A screen of hop bines provides a 
very effective shelter from gales, and 
once erected will last for many years. 

This photograph was taken on a 
farm near Hawkhurst.—E. J. ELPHICK, 
Staplecross, Sussex. 


AT LONG MELFORD 


S1r,—In Holy Trinity Church, Long 
Melford, Suffolk, is this remarkable 
alabaster bas-relief of the Adoration 
of the Magi. Dated 1350, it is said to 
have been sold at the Reformation to 
a member of the Clopton family whose 
chapel is in the church and, by him, 
buried beneath the floor of the church, 
doubtless in the hope, happily since 
fulfilled, that it would come to light 
when the Puritan iconoclastic zeal 
had abated. It represents the three 
Kings, exactly in accordance with the 
description given by the Venerable 
Bede. Under the manger will be 
noticed the protruding heads of the 
ox and ass. 

The photograph shows in what a 
good state of preservation this most 
valuable treasure is. — CountTrRy- 
Woman, County Durham. 


THE FORGOTTEN 
BUILDERS 


S1r,—You were good enough to pub- 

lish, some months ago, a letter from 
me on the subject of the 
English craft of building 
as practised by masons 
for centuries in its two 
aspects of building and 
sculpture. 


Recently I was in 
Northampton and 
noticed upon the portico 
(1712) of the Church of 
All Saints there the sig- 
nature “I. Hunt North- 
ton Fecit.’’ John Hunt 
was responsible for a 
large number of memorial 
tablets in this and the 
other Northampton 
churches, and elsewhere 
in the neighbourhood. 
These are of varying de- 
grees of merit, the most 
interesting from a general 
point of view being that 
in St. Peter’s, Northamp- 
ton, to Smith, the famous 
engraver in mezzotint, 
who died in 1742. (This 
is Hunt’s latest known 
work.) To my friend Mr. 
J. L. B. Todhunter I owe 
the information that 
Hunt’s signature occurs 
on the large Boughton 
monument at Newbold- 
on-Avon, Warwickshire, 
with its two standing 
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THE NOBLE PORTICO OF ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
NORTHAMPTON 
(See letter ‘* The Forgotten Builders”’) 
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THE ADORATION 


OF THE MAGI IN 


ALABAST R 


Fourteenth century 
(See letter ‘‘ At Long Melford’’) 


figures. This, to my mind, confirms 
what in any case was probable, that 
Hunt carved also the statue of 
Charles II (a benefactor to the re- 
building of the body of the church 
some 25 years earlier) which sur- 
mounts the portico. So here is another 
of these local builders emerging from 
an obscurity hardly deserved. 

A second example, this time in 
the case of a building by a London 
man, of how sculpture and building 
were interrelated is found at Brox- 
bourne. Here are some charming 
brick almshouses of 1728 erected by 
Lady Letitia Monson. The voluted 
pedestal, of an individual type, which 
supports the coat of arms for this is 
exactly repeated on the bases of the 
busts which surmount the marble 
monument which she erected in the 
church to herself and her husband 
(d. 1727). The monument is unfortu- 
nately unsigned; but if this pedestal 
is ever found upon a documented work 
the builder of the Monson almshouses 
will be identifiable : certainly he was 
a mason. 

Both these buildings are in their 
different ways notable. Hunt is 
wholly forgotten, and, whoever built 
the Monson almshouses, he is not 
likely to be familiar to many to-day. 
Yet, since the pace of an army is the 
pace of the slowest, and since every 
town in England could and did for 
centuries produce a _ succession of 
builders such as these, I do most 
seriously suggest that a careful study 
of them and their craft is needed 
to-day. The gulf in modern times 
between the small builder and the 
architect has been too often too wide. 
But the more acute the taste, the 
greater the capacity for relating orna- 
ment to design, of the ordinary 
builder, the higher is the standard of 
building. Architects and the cultured 
public have long seen the merits of 
these old buildings. Cannot builders, 
and their apprentices, be stirred to 
emulation, and local pride be roused, 
by the legacy of men like Hunt, or 
Townsend of Oxford, or Paty of 
Bristol? Discovery of the work of 
these builders is not difficult. Small 
exhibitions, even, in the local museums 
of provincial towns of photographs of 
the known works of local builders (and 
painters, furniture-makers and other 
local craftsmen) might also be stimu- 
latingly arranged, and help to focus 
attention upon the subject. 

This is not to say that there are 
not in England many good builders 
already. But that there are enough, 
or that their knowledge of their 
heritage is enough, is questionable. 
The general public knows little, if 
anything—EpMuUND EspaILe, The 
Garden Cottage, Maids Moreton House, 
near Ruckingham. 


UNUSUAL SITE OF SONG- 
THRUSH’S NEST 


S1r,—A pair of song-thrushes built 
their nest in 3 most unusual position 
this summer iu the middle of the city 
of Dundee. It was placed about 
40 ft. from the ground on the top of 
an electric light fixture suspended by 
wires over the centre of Reform Street, 
one of the busiest streets of the city. 


A NEST ABOVE A STREET IN 
DUNDEE (SEE ARROW) 


(See letter ‘‘ Unusual Site of Song-thrush's 
Jest’) 


All day long buses, trams and 
general traffic passed underneath 
while on either side stood high office 
buildings unrelieved by vegetation of 
any kind except for a few trees at the 
top of the street. 

In spite of the exposed position, 
the eggs hatched, and the parent birds 
continued to feed their young uw- 
dismayed by the traffic below. Food 
seemed to be plentiful, although their 
journeys in search of it must have beet 
lengthy, as the nearest parks and 
gardens were a considerable distance 
away. 

The fate of the young is unknows, 
although one of them was seen perched 
for a time on the balcony of a near-b) 
building after its first flight, but its 
probable that dogs or cats accounted 
for most of them before they could 
reach safety. 

My photograph was taken eaily 
one Sunday morning, the only time 
in the week when the street was free 
from traffic. An arrow shows the 
position of the nest.—T. LErsul 
SmitH, Ashwood, Broughty Fert, 
Angus. 


THE NATIONAL TRUST 
AND WOODLANDS 


Srr,—Our vanishing wood!lands— 
referred to in your issue of August 4 
—are indeed one of the disaste’s 0! 
this war. We had hoped that t)« 
on National Trust property 
have been preserved to act as 
the midst of areas entirely | 
trees. 

Apparently, however, th 
try authorities brought stro: ; pre 
sure to bear, with the cons juent 
that many flourishing acres  ‘ treé 
on these National Estates hav » bee 
denuded. It is to be hoped th t clea! 
felling, with its ruination of an ‘mti¢s 
will not be practised and t 
planting will be accelerated— 
insisted upon. The trees re 
should be _ representative 
English woodlands.—A Man 
TREES, Gloucester Gate, N.W... 
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REG° TRADE MARK 


STEEL 


IDEAL METAL FOR DAIRY WORK 


In some cases the complete article is built of ‘‘Staybrite’’ Steel, in 
others the important working parts. 


It would be almost impossible to enumerate 
all the applications of ‘“Staybrite’’ Steel for 
Country House, Farm, Dairy and Estate. Suffice 
it to say that the material is supplied in the form 
of Sheets and Plates, Castings, Forgings, Strip, 
Tube, Angles and Wire, and any articles made 
in these forms can equally well be made in 
* Staybrite ’’ Steel. 








Brilliant in appearance, labour-saving in use 
and outstandingly hygienic, there is no metal 
which enters so fully into 





























the daily life of all sections 














FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD. 





of the community. 

















We are steelmakers and produce the steels 
from which these and other goods are fabric 
s g Eleldler- ta to] 
reatly restricted as regards the 
We ourselves do not manufacture the finished een staee tc . 
articles, bug will gladly give the address of 
approved manufacturers 


Owing to the large demand we are at 


purposes for which this steel can be supplied 
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SPEEDS BOTTLE WASHING 
Barford two-bottle electric washing 
machines enable milk bottles to be 
rendered clean and crystal clear at high 
speed. All surfaces inside and out of 
two bottles are thoroughly cleansed by 
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A notable prize winner, the Dairy Shorthorn Cow 
illustrated herewith, was one of the group of three 
to win the Brackenhurst Silver Challenge Bowl at 
the Royal Centenary Show of Windsor. 

The honour remains ; the Royal Show is suspended; 
and in the quiet vales of England where the disturb- 
ance of war is hidden by a facade of apparent 
tranquillity, a ceaseless activity exists. 

The tilling of the land, the raising of the stock, and 
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by Major W’. Edgar Mann, D.S.O., Earl Soham Lo. 


the maintenance of our milk supply—all essentia! to 
victory—are being pursued with ever-increasing vigour, 
As the pace grows, the demand for Av eling- Barford 
labour-saving equipment for dairy and farm use 
increases. If by reason of our activities in other 
spheres of the war effort orders have to be delayed, 
we ask your forbearance. 

Weare doing our utmost—your turn will come—but the 
remedy is to anticipate requirements and order early. 
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the positive action of the gear-driven 
brushes. Gears are machine cut, silent 
in action and are enclosed in oil-tight 
casing. Both stand and bracket type 
models are made. (Folder No. 1430). 


AVELINC - BARFORD-: LTD. 


GRANTHAM I 


N CS. 





KING COWSTALLS 


AND WATER 


Above photo shows a commercial type 
Cowhouse constructed and erected by 
King’s at Bucklebury, Berks. Interior 
completely equipped with King Cow- 
stalls and Water Bowls, it is typical of 
many such buildings erected by King’s 
throughout the country. 

Subject to licence being obtained for 
work in excess of £100 we are able to 
build to customers’ requirements. 
Photo on right is of King’s Camlock 
Water Bowl. This is one of nine types. 
Orders can still be accepted for yoke and 
chain tying stalls and automatic water 
bowls. Delivery is reasonably prompt. 


GEO. W. KING LTD. HitcHwn 960 6 Ines) 
HARTFORD WORKS e HITCHIN e HERTS 


@ Atypical 
Auto-Recorder 
Installation. 
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THE FINEST SYSTEM OF MACHINE MILKING 


FoR efficient hygienic milking the Auto-Recorder system is 
unequalled. The straightforward ‘‘lay-out,’’ which houses 
the milking plant complete with dairying equipment, provides 
centralised working and effects a great saving in time and labour. 


The plant is designed in every detail for simplified operation. 
One Master Tap Control governs all the automatic processes from 
the milking of the cows to the delivery of the cooled milk into 
the churns or bottles. Milk is produced under entirely hygienic 
conditions and clean milk and consistent high yields are assured. 





Messrs. R. H. Boorman & Sons, of Stonecroft Farm, Wadhurst, 
writes : 
“‘* We have found your Auto-Recorder milking plant a great success. It is © #ncmica 
in use, easy to keeb clean and operate, and efficient in every Our 
congratulations on your having achieved such a high standard of perfect 


Let us give you practical proof of labour-saving, efficie 
economy, by showing you a Gascoigne Plant under actual 
conditions. You can there form your own clear judgme 
outstanding advantages, and note how such an installc 
your farm would materially help to solve your war-tim< 
problems. No obligation entailed, so write NOW for pa 
and Booklets. 


and 











GASCOIGNES (Reading) LTD. («.1.0: 


GASCOIGNE HOUSE, BERKELEY AVENUE, READII 
Telephone: Reading 5067-8-9. Telegrams; ‘‘ Gascoignes Read 


Makers of the well-known Auto-Recorder, Auto-Releaser, Bucket Type, 10/20 Milker, 
Outdoor Bail milking plants. Deferred Terms arranged if required. 
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FARMING NOTES 
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THE SMITHY’S NEW DEVELOPMENT 


EW things are more exasperating. in 
these busy days than to have a break- 
dow?. of the tractor or one of the essential 
culti.tion implements. I write with 
some fee "g 2ecause one of my tractors is now 
laid uy kely to be out of commission for 
severa. A sensible fellow, but not the 
regula r-driver, was driving and he mis- 
judge: sdge of an old chalk pit in the 
midd field where he was ploughing and 
tippec. vctor over. Fortunately, it did not 
fall « vut the tractor was badly bent. A 
neig! ad a similar experience through 
adoy Ministry of Agriculture’s advice 
to ke ‘actor going during the dinner-hour 
by | na relief driver. In this case it 
was virl and she ran the tractor into a 
steel cost of a Dutch barn and smashed 
up ti tor. So this tractor was out of 
comn or several weeks. My neighbour is 
not g , worry about relief drivers in the 
futur’ 
* * * 
Vt iry way such accidents would be 
de but they would not hold up 
opera’ ‘long. Now it takes not days, but 
weeks any spare part, and where im- 
porte ery is concerned the delay may 
run il ths. To overcome this trouble 
more iral engineers have now installed 
oxy-a' - welding plants. They can do 
many i which save getting new parts. 
The iith has installed oxy-acetylene 
welding apparatus, power-driven lathes, and 
electric motors and drills. His job is the same 
before—-to keep the farmer’s equipment 
running. hear that the Scottish Country 
Industries Development Trust has been able to 
help blacksmiths across the Border to modernise 
their equipment. They send teachers round the 
villages to demonstrate the use of oxy-acetylene 
welding, and many of the blacksmiths are 
getting really skilled. They take as great a 
pride in a good mend as they did in a fancy 
piece of wrought-iron. There are, of course, 
some parts that cannot be mended by welding; 
only a new part will do. Then the farmer must 
wait with all the patience he can summon. 
* * * 


ORD CORNWALLIS gave the Farmers’ 
4 Club an excellent first-hand picture of the 
work which War Agricultural Committees are 
doing. He is the chairman of the Kent Com- 
mittee, which I should say is one of the most 
efficient in the country. Their task has been 
particularly difficult because parts of Kent have 
been under enemy fire, and military necessity 
must have interfered a good deal with ordinary 
farming. Lord Cornwallis emphasised rightly 
that the job to be tackled was the saving of 
shipping space, which is the life-line of the 
British nation at war. The 16,000,000 tons of 
human food and the 7,000,000 tons of animal 
feeding-stuffs that were coming to these shores 
from overseas had to be cut. To fill the gap, 
home producers ploughed up grass land and 
increased the arable acreage. They planned 
their farming better and increased the yield of 
crops and the output from livestock, and grew 
more direct human food at the expense of 
‘ceding-stuffs for livestock. In Kent they now 
have 400,000 acres of arable compared with 
250,000 acres in 1939. The wheat acreage has 
een more than doubled, and the percentage 
crease of tomatoes in the open has been no 
ss tha 1,020 per cent. They have invaded 
lars. | -«d and have been rewarded for their 
‘me“it’. They have even dared to turn the 
plouzh to the sacred pastures of Romney 
lar i «| have grown some of the finest crops 
nt ntry on that fertile soil. 
* * * 


they have found that farmers’ “‘at 

" when invitations have been sent 
Shbours both large and small to come 
‘. a friendly walk round the farm, have 
id good. They have organised, too, 
tions at which leading farmers in the 
ave told how they get their results, 
sussed local problems with their neigh- 


bours. Perhaps the most astonishing result of 
the last three years, which was referred to in a 
leading article in this paper last week, is that 
we have been able to increase so largely the 
production of human food, while at the same 
time maintaining the livestock that we have 
and keeping up a satisfactory output, particu- 
larly of milk. The way in which many dairy 
farmers have adapted themselves to circum- 
stances and grown their own feeding-stuffs is 
beyond all praise. 
* * * 
ORD CORNWALLIS made an interesting 
point about the extra help that they have 
been able to get in Kent to deal with the 
increased output. He said that the regular 
women and girl workers on their farms have 
increased by 125 per cent. since the outbreak 
of war, and women casual workers by 69 per 
cent. They have had working for them this 
year, apart from voluntary workers in land 
clubs, emergency land corps and part-time 
helpers, more than 7,250 more women on the 
land—and that in a county where it has not 
always been pleasant or safe. Looking to the 
future, Lord Cornwallis said that those in 
agriculture will have to submit to a certain 
measure of control. But it is not encouraging 


to agriculturists who are going all out when, 
owing to taxation, they are unable to put back 
all they ought into their land and their pro- 
perties—and although they receive no personal 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


A SECTION OF 


HE prehistoric rampart and ditch, known 
as Grim’s Dyke, extending so far as its 
remains can be traced, through parts of 
Middlesex and Buckinghamshire, is a relic 
of antiquity about which there is little to 

state with certainty as to its origin or purpose. 
Centuries of exposure to the elements, and the 
feet of generations of men, have worn it down so 
much that only a trained antiquarian can pretend 
to trace much of its course. Here and there it winds 
through individual properties, and very appropri- 
ately gives its name to them. Messrs. Hampton and 
Sons dealt with one such freehold, on the Middlesex 
border, a few years ago, the home of the late Sir 
W. S. Gilbert (of Gilbert and Sullivan fame). A 
property now for disposal, taking its name from the 
prehistoric earthwork, is at Lacey Green, a spot 
commonly accounted one of the best from which 
to study the Dyke. In that neighbourhood the Dyke 
is much overgrown with trees and shrubs, but fully 
a mile-long stretch of it can be found between Lacey 
Green and the road from Looseley Row. 
Grymsdyke Lodge, a house with what is 
dubbed “‘ battlemented design’”’ (possibly as a tribute 
to the military legends of the Dyke), stands 
in 114 acres at Lacey Green, between Princes 
Risborough and High Wycombe. The home farm 
is let, and there are a few modern houses in the 
village. Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, in con- 
junction with Messrs. Tomkins, Homer and Ley, 
are to offer the freehold in lots, in all probability 
during the present month. In the meanwhile private 
offers can be considered. The auction is by order 
of Lacey Green Property Company, Limited. 
Seeing the eagerness of investors to put their money 
into real estate it is not safe for anyone to reckon 
on the freehold ever reaching the auction room. 


LARGE SUMS FOR PURCHASES 


NLESS there is some element in the calculation 
that is absent from our local correspondent’s 
note, the purchase of a lease of a Cornish holding 
for £4,765, subject to a life aged 78, would seem to 
be a somewhat speculative investment. The lot 
was one of the Nansloe properties of the late Sir 
Montagu Rogers, and despite spirited rivalry, at 
the auction in Helston, Major Tanner Rogers 
secured every lot for a total of £16,815. 

Another long list of sales effected by Messrs. 
Harrods Estate Offices has been issued by Mr. 
Frank D. James, the expert managing that office. 
It includes Ebury Lodge, Esher; Hope Fountain, 
Camberley; Little Browns, Edenbridge; The 
Retreat, Datchet; Marlowe, Englefield Green; 
Tomlyns, Hutton, an Essex freehold near Shenfield ; 
Beltwood, Rickmansworth ; a Sussex freehold, 
Coolham House, Coolham; The Firs, at Stanmore; 
Ruffold, Cranleigh; and many other residential 





gain for their individual efforts, owing to E.P.T., 
are patriotically gathering every particle of 
food and trying to get it to the market—to have 
pamphlets urging the nationalisation of their 
land issued to their farm-houses. He agrees 
that if we are to have guaranteed prices, 
guaranteed markets and a stable industry, there 
is no shadow of doubt that we shall have to 
maintain a standard of efficiency. War Agri- 
cultural Committees do not consider themselves 
supermen, but most of them, and all those who 
work with them, have obtained a measure of 
success because they have no personal axe to 
grind. Those who are to continue whatever 
form of local control is needed after the war 
will have to be very carefully chosen. Lord 
Cornwallis made the point that if farmers and 
landlords agree to crop their lands according 
to the needs of the nation, they should be 
granted some exemption from death duties so 
that they and their families can retain the capital 
so necessary to maintain the efficiency of their 
holdings. It is well that a chairman of a War 
Agricultural Committee has spoken as Lord 
Cornwallis has done. The Committees have to 
meet a good deal of criticism, but they are 
doing an excellent job of work and showing the 
nation that, given the opportunity, British 
agriculture can be highly productive and that 
self-government, administered by men who know 
local conditions, will give the best results. 
CINCINNATUS. 


GRIM’S DYKE 


lots of the same type, as well as two or three exten- 
sive properties in the south-western and Midland 
counties. Priced offers by Messrs. Harrods Estate 
Offices include, for £9,000, a luxuriously fitted house 
and 120 acres, eight miles from Tunbridge Wells, 
a freehold ‘‘for sale as an investment with occupa- 
tion after the war.’’ The Town Department of 
Messrs. Harrods Estate Offices is very busy with 
lettings of London houses and flats. ~ ; 

Lickey Grange, the late Lord Austin’s residence, 
near Birmingham, has been bought by the Austin 
Motor Company. The total at the auction (every lot 
sold) was £37,200. 


THE SILENT SALEROOMS 
XCEPT for reversionary interests and life 
policies, auctions in the City are few and far 
between, and mostly of only small suburban lots, 
with a sprinkling of ground rents. Before the out- 
break of war the City had a well-attended centre 
with plenty of property on offer and a satisfactory 
percentage of successful bids. In those days, 
however, the tendency was for the more important 
properties to come under the hammer at West End 
salerooms, such as those of Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley at Hanover Square; Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co., at Berkeley Square; Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons, in Arlington Street; and 
Messrs. Harrods, at Brompton Road. 

Now, with very few auctions ever arranged, 
the tendency is becoming firmly established to look 
to private negotiation for results. Even so, the pur- 
chase or leasing business relating to London 
premises is of negligible dimensions. Practically 
nothing in that category is coming into the market, 
and the private sales that are happening in increas- 
ing numbers are almost all of country lots. Many 
London agents do not conceal their envy of those 
agents who are commissioned to dispose of farms 
and residential country freeholds. ‘‘It’s nothing 
but farms nowadays, though I admit that is the 
only really lively department in our work’’ was a 
typical remark made by a leading agent a few days 
ago. Certainly the large London lot is a vara avis. 

The future of so much London property is 
intimately interwoven with large questions of 
reconstruction and so forth that are still only in 
the realm of vague discussion. Neighbourhoods, 
where in normal times it was safe to assume that 
houses had a definite quality of style and residential 
amenity, are changed not merely for the time being 
but for an indefinite time to come, and confidence, 
as to essential points of prospects and value, is 
lacking when anything is offered, and owners are 
indisposed to put much on the market. A few private 
transactions continue to be carried out, and in some 
of the suburbs there is a keen enquiry for tenancies. 

ARBITER. 
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ACROSS DOWN—continued. 7 
1. Polyglot establishment where 10. Suggests an apartment where one 


Esperanto might have proved 


may not take things lying 
serviceable (three words, 5, 


down (two words, 8, 4) 
2, 5) 13. No unsweetened brew! (thro 
8. Barbara of Scarlet Town (5) words, 5, 2, 3) f 
9. Powdery condition of embryonic 16. Hellenic song (two word 
chicks (two words, 5, 4) 18. Cost (7) 
11. “Our meaning”’ (anagr.) (10) 20. Condition of 13’s drink 


7) ; 
12. Has something in common with 9; Too aged to stop one’s mouth 
1, with additional inclination 





3, 5, 3) 


It’s only a stale j st (tyo 
(4) words, 3, 3) 
14. “Marie Hamilton’s to the kirk 94 Beautiful (4) 
gane 
Wi’ ribbons on her a —_. 








—The Queen’s Marie (6) 

15. How the farm worker turned up, 
and the undergraduate, fail- 
ing, was turned down (8) 

17. Riches (8) 

19. He told his tale en route for 
Canterbury (6) 

22. Broken pole (4) 

23. Being unemployed for the dura- 
tion, he doesn’t ring true (10) 


SOLUTION TO Nc 663 


The winner of this Crossword, the cl s of which 
appeared in the issue of October 9, will by 
announced next week, 


DeSean ETN 
RUST RAE Toe 
NOM BDRNA 
SICIHOOLIBION Ss! 


25. Probably about sixpence in the 
nursery (three words, 4, 1, 4) 
26. Trunk (5) 


27. Happy land (two words, 5, 7) 


NIT IHIAIN 

DOWN LIL] 

. REOMBEEA/STIAF) 

l. Years after the money-box (7) YIAIWINIE!DI RI 

2. Not tied about the pane’s waist ! 
(two words, 6, 4) 


. Synge’s headed for the sea (6) 








The winner of Crossword 
No. 662 is 
Colonel Wellesley, 
Colmer, Modbury, 
Ivybridge, S. Devon. J 


oo 





. Find and rely? (8) 
. Helps (4) 
. 27’s people (7) 


NSD 


. Put to bed only when hot (two 


rm fr = 
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A MILLION VEHICLES throng congested roads on divers 
errands, but a blue tunic and a raised arm keep order in the 
flood . .. We have come to take the policeman’s services for granted. 
Just as a million drivers, starting cars and lorries day after day, 
year in year out, take it completely for granted that their AC 
plugs will be “on the job ”—efficient, dependable, enduring .. . 
But that’s the way we think it should be. 


AC-SPHINX 
SPARKING PLUGS 





WHY WE BUY 


370 DEFENCE BOND 


Because my husband, a city 
man before he became a 
Squadron Leader, says it is 
the soundest investment 

anybody can make. 


=P ROR SNe y 





















Because £5 is such a 
convenient sum to invest 
at a time—and that regular 
half-yearly interest is 
useful. 










Because I’m thinking of 
my grandchildren—and t 
is the least an old woma 
like me can do to help tc 
win the war. | 











3% DEFENCE BONDS. Can be bought for cash in units of he foe any Bank, Sto: >roker, 
Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank, or by instalments with National Savings Sta: 5 (6¢. 
2/6 or S/-). Interest paid half-yearly and Income Tax not deducted fromxt at sourc: (You 
can have your interest paid into a P.O. Savings Bank account, where it will con ‘we 
accumulate.) Ronds repayable in 10 years with bonus of 1/- for each £5 invested. In vidual 
holdings limited to £1,000. Can be cashed at par at 6 months’ notice. 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS CO). ITTEB 
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i Service 
7 all Services 


ith? 
two 
‘ yore than just a matter of feminine vanity for , 


nan in uniform to be irreproachably tailored. 
-— yart of her job to look just as efficient as she 
‘ly is. At Austin Reed’s we put into every 


hich n we make the good workmanship, first-rate 
sin rial and attention to individual detail necessary SCC 

duce the combination of efficiency and good 

which we believe to be a real necessity to all 

in the Services. 

National Fire Service p 
and all the Nursing Services 

SUSTIN REED 
fai 


of Regent Street 











W.R.N.S. A.T.S.  W.A.AAF. 
British Red Cross Society ; 
Forces Auxiliary Nursing Yeomanry 


: lied 
) ms supplied for Mechanised Transport Corps 











Women’s Service Branches: Aldershot, Bath, Bournemouth, Edinburgh, 
on, | Leeds, Liverpool, Loughborough, Manchester, Oxford, Southampton. 


LOR ee Unless you order your seed potatoes at once and take 
y . delivery by December, you run the risk of not getting 
them. Transport will be more difficult this winter ; it 
will be needed for other vital war purposes. But the 
Government has made special arrangements for 
carriage of seed potatoes from Scotland and Northern 
Ireland. They will only be effective if you play your 
part. So order this week. 












TELEPHONE 
27301 (20 LINES) 


BUY CERTIFIED SEED 
Seoteh & Irish | English & Welsh 


Plant new Scotch and Irish | Seed from seed growers’ 
seed by itself. If not enough | 4Ss0ciations bearing an “A” 


‘ certificate equals most 
to fill field, don’t plant once | Scotch and Irish. Treat in 


or twice-grown seed alongside. | same way. For reliable “once- 
Fill up gap with roots. Good | grown” seed, buy English or 
isolated stock will give better | Welsh with “H” certificate. 
*‘once-grown ” seed next year. Taine snes fame Went 
? | Disease bear these certificates : 
and will be eligible for certifi- | «TS (E)”, English-grown — 
Have YOU thought of the value cation. “TSH (W)”, Welsh-grown. 
of a slightly used ROLLS-ROYCE 
or BENTLEY car as an investment ? 
These models of pre-war material and 
workmanship represent many years of NJ 
trouble-free motoring when happier STORE SEED CAR EF UOLL » 
days return, and meanwhile suitable 
storage can be arranged. 





Head Office LE E D S 











Take care of seed in storage. Protect against frost and 
overheating. Sprouted seed is best. Sprout in frost- 





Write for latest Stock List proof place, with plenty of light to produce short, 

a sturdy “sprouts”. Long white sprouts or chits, due to 

{ Q ok B ARCI AY 3 d lack of light, are bad ; they easily break off at planting. 
‘ evac b e Inspect occasionally and remove diseased tubers. 
rer, ‘ - . 
“ Vorld’s Largest Official Retailers of ROLLS-ROYCE and BENTLEY cars 
f \ 2-13, ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
us 
¥ MEP MAYFAIR 7444 ee” ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
T' ” 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE 
YEARS BETWEEN 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. E. L. WOODWARD’S 

Short Journey (Faber 

and Faber, 10s. 6d.) is a 

historian’s autobiography. 
As an autobiography should be, it is 
a record of the author’s inner 
life as well as of his physical pro- 
gression, and from both points of 
view it is a book well worth 
reading. 

Mr. Woodward’s childhood was 
much like that of any other child 
born into what are called the lower 
middle classes towards the end of 
Victoria’s reign. His father was a 
civil servant in the Naval Ordnance 
Department, and the home atmo- 
sphere was that of Anglicanism with 
an Evangelical tendency. This 
influence persisted for a long time in 
the boy’s mind, and when, having 
passed through the Merchant Taylors’ 
School, he came to Oxford, he 
thought seriously of taking Orders. 
There was a time too, later, when he 
lived in Paris in the household of the 
Abbe Portal and was in touch with 
many minds distinguished equally by 
piety and learning. I stress these 
facts so that the opinion about 
religion which Mr. Woodward reached 
in after years may be seen against 
its proper background. 


THE OXFORD DONS 


The young undergraduate was 
not impressed by the Oxford dons. 
“They were not particularly in- 
teresting; they knew—to my surprise 
—far less than I knew about modern 
poetry and even about modern politics. 
I was irritated with them because 
they would not let me get away from 
the classics.”’ 

The dons’ ignorance of foreign 
affairs was outstanding. ‘I do not 
believe that there were half a dozen 
men in Oxford who realised the 
European significance of the Balkan 
wars.’’ Thomas Case, who was then 
President of Corpus Christi College, 
took exception to a paper which the 
young Woodward read to a college 
society. It was concerned with the 
wages of Oxford 
shop assistants, and 
seemed to Case § 
to be alarmingly § 
Socialistic. § 

While working N 
for ‘‘Greats,’’ this 
undergraduate was § 
worried all the time § 
by a feeling ‘‘that 
ies was a new § THE BOND 
learning which this § 

Greats philosophy § 

left out of reckon- § 
ing.”’ This feeling 
has not been § 
diminished with the J 
passing of the § 
years. “Modern 
society,’ Mr. Wood- § 
ward writes, “is § 
bound by the logic § 
of its own structure 

to put a high value § 
on those very § 
qualities which the § 
Greeks despised.” F 
That society is 
based on a frame- § 
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SHORT JOURNEY 
By E. L. Woodward 
(Faber and Faber, 10s. 6d.) 


THE NEW EUROPE 
By Bernard Newman 
(Robert Hale, 18s.) 


By BETWEEN US 


Dr. Frederic Loomis 
(Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.) 


LIFE AMONG 
THE ENGLISH 
By Rose Macaulay 
(Collins, 4s. 6d.) 


BRITISH REBELS 
AND REFORMERS 
By Dr. Harry Roberts 
(Collins, 4s. €d.) 


BRITISH DRAMATISTS 
By Graham Greene 

(Collins, 4s. 6d.) 
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work of positive knowledge com- 


piled by such men as Faraday, 
Darwin, Pasteur, Lister; and these 
men ‘as far as I could see, would 


not have been admitted into the best 
circles of Athenian society.”’ 


MAGNIFICENT INVERSION 


In its insistence on Greek philo- 
sophy, ‘‘Greats’’ ignored the moral 
teaching of Christianity, and it was 
this which more and more attracted 
the young undergraduate’s mind. 
But then, in 1914, the Thirty Years’ 
War began, and by the time Mr. 
Woodward had_ returned = from 
Salonika, the idea of taking Orders 
had faded from his mind. He became 
a Fellow of All Souls, longing with so 
many millions of others for ‘‘that 
world which the Peace cannot give,”’ 
to quote a magnificent inversion which, 
he tells us, was uttered by Arthur 
Johnson, the All Souls college chap- 
lain. 

His political insight was deepen- 
ing. With not much expectation that 
they would be made use of, he had 
spent some months preparing _his- 
torical handbooks for the Peace 
Conference. He did not share the 
illusion that an era of European 
peace was about to dawn. For one 
thing, his suspicion of Germany was 
profound, and as the years passed he 
was one of the few who, by voice and 
writing, long before the general 
consciousness woke up to the facts, 
uttered warning after warning as to 
what would surely come. 

He was aware, too, of what was 
happening at home, because of the 
misunderstanding about the Russian 
revolution. This seems to me a very 
sound summary of the whole unhappy 
situation: ‘‘The Left were saddled 
with a theory of the class war which 
hitherto, in England, they had wisely 
eluded, while the Right, for the first 
time since the days of Chartism, 
began almost to be afraid of the 
common people; the common men 
whom I had seen marching into the 
Ypres salient, and whom I was to see 
again, in their mid- 
dle age, flocking into 
the Home Guard.”’ 

The tragedy of 
these years, he feels, 
was the failure of 
the Liberal Party 
to come forward 
with a programme 
boldly based on 
“the economics of 
plenty,” “supported 
by a robust and 
traditional optim- 
ism in the capacities 
and future of 
western man.”’ 


So many mat- 
ters are dealt with 
so finely in Mr. 
Woodward’s book 
that one is tempted 
togoonandon. But 
I must content my- 
self with referring 
only to his view of 
the future of the 
Christian religion; 
and his view is that 
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PUT YOUR MONRy 
IN A SAFE PLACE 


The War Damage Act de-s not 
cover cash lost as a re: ilt of 
enemy action, and it is : :wise 
to keep large sums abo ¢ the 
house where there is al: ) the 
possibility of loss by the , fire 
or other misfortune. 

By keeping the mone: at a 
Bank the risk of loss « a be 
avoided, whilst the mon: » can 
still be obtained as requ 2d, 

To those who have not : ailed 
themselves of the adva tages 
of a banking connectio . the 
Manager of any Brana of 
Lloyds Bank will be ple: ->d to 
explain the simple proc:dure 
for opening an account. 





Head Office : 
71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 

















GLOCHE RESULTS 


AMAZING 


With careful digging and 
manuring of soil, Cloche. 
users are securing ama- 
ingly successful results 
with their Vegetables, 


MORE CLOCHES AVAILABLE 


Cloches should never be idle. Properly handled 
they produce bigger crops the year round with 
no increase ofspace. Write to our Horticultural 
Bureau for FREE ADVICE on Cloche problems, 


Continuous CLOCHES. 





New ‘Cloches v. Hitler’ Guidebook, 6d. post free. 
Chase Cultivation Ltd., Dept. D.A., Chertsey. 
CRE TREE GENESEE ESIOEIOEIO., 





BOB MARTIN’S IN 2 FORMS 


powders 
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oe | 
tablets 


To save wrapping paper, part o/ = out 
put of Bob Martin’ s cation Po 31s 
now being issued in tablet for )ne 
tablet is the exact equivalent of o1¢ oW 
der, ane both are equally effic. io . m 
purifying a dog’s blood. Easy t goa 
daily Bol Maran’ 's—powder or ta! <t- = 4 


keep your dog always healthy an 
In packets 9 for 7d., 21 for 1/14. 
BOB MARTIN’S KEEP DOGS 'T 











DIAMONDS UP 0% 
AMAZINGLY HIGH PRICES  :id for 

ONDS, OLD GOLD, . ‘WEL 
LERY. SiLVEit PLATE, AN’ QUES, 
£1/£10,000. H.M. Government ac ire all 
gold, coins. ete., bought by us.—Ca! r post, 


LINDEN & CC 


85, NEW BOND STREE7 W|I. 
The First Jewellers in New Bond ret. 
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t has no future. There is no space 
here to indicate the lines along which 
ome to this conclusion. Let 


he has ¢ ‘ . 

be only be said that his view, as that 
of an honest nd thoughtful man, is 
yorth reading. “T know that this 
onclusion ap)cars negative. r am 
mnable to giv? it a more positive 
form. 1 cannet say what will follow 
the disappeara ce of historical Chris- 
tianity. not think that the 
answel juestion will be given 
in my . . . The destruction 
is there (he |. ‘is real, and not to be 
explai w. in comfortable terms. 
I find .tion; I merely record 
what en.” 

A in Mr. Woodward’s 
book 1 to The New Europe, 
bv B , wman (Robert Hale, 
{8s.). A ward says that many 
people see the difference 
betwee liplomacy and secret 


agreen n reading the history 
of the s of Berlin, I had 
portance of reaching 


observe 
agreem ital questions before 
com ing conference. . . . 
Bis aar ‘alisbury, with their 
ser 2 0 ind practical ‘limits,’ 
ha mé that there would be 
no >rea 1 major issues.”’ 

‘RI f AMONG THE 

LLIES 

Mr an, in a most in- 
ter stir on possible methods 
o handling post-war problems, is 
a of opiien that it would be 
foolish to leave everything to be 
seitled in the heated moments of a 
“conference.” He writes: ‘‘When 
victory is won, Poles, Czechs and 


Serbs will rush to secure their frontiers 

not necessarily those of 1938, but 
those they think they ought to have. 
Such a course might lead to endless 
complications: it would be much 
better to settle in advance with the 
responsible governments the provi- 
sional outline of the post-war settle- 
ment. A first principle of a lasting 
peace is that the Allies should agree 
among themselves: this did not 
happen in 1919, and we must not 
delude ourselves to-day—there are 
many points of difficulty which will 
not resolve themselves merely because 
we have fought side by side against 
a common enemy.”’ 

Mr. Newman, at all events, is 
not likely to delude himself. He has 
a realist outlook which gets to work 
on a vast body of knowledge. He is a 
traveller who knows the problem of 
frontiers because he has been astride 
most of them. He knows the strength 
of nationalism because he has seen 
its effervescence in so many countries. 
He is all for federation in Europe, but 
is convinced that we shall yet have to 
walk for a long time before we learn 
to run. “To satisfy the elementary 
urge of national patriotism,’’ he 
writes, ““we must have frontiers”; 
federation must eventually come, but 
“it would follow better from an 
educational campaign which would 


convince people of its essential value 
I ther than as an expression of war- 
wearir fter a terrible conflict, 
waen men will grasp at anything— 
th ent.”’ 
T) sve the problem of national 
munor.ic Mr. Newman would com- 
ilso ift nationals back to the 
coun where they belong—a 
TOC 


= idmits, that would not be 
vit dship; but he would not 
Ic ardship to count against 


the ng of the world. 

gests the setting up of a 
Ge deration, with a revival 
“ ‘orning states—not all the 


States—‘‘no return to the 
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maze of pigmy states and free cities.”’ 
He would obliterate Prussia: the 
very name would disappear. “‘Since 
Prussia and all it stands for are the 
major objectives of our ‘precautions, 
it might be advisable to let the name 
disappear entirely from the map of 
Germany.”’ He would distribute 
Prussian territory among _ neigh- 
bouring states. 

It is possible, Mr. Newman thinks, 
that the first post-war government of 
Germany will be under Allied control; 
and he would have us long-sighted 
enough ‘‘to decide now on the men 
who should take over the temporary 
control of Germany; they should be 
relieved of all other duties to study 
the problems of their respective 
districts. Not all of them would be 
British.’ Thus we should be as 
thorough as Hitler, who has already 
nominated his Welsh- and Gaelic- 
speaking Gauleiters. 

Mr. Newman wisely insists on 
the importance of having a foreign 
policy which is known to the people 
and approved by them, of announcing 
it so that none abroad may niisunder- 
stand, and of sticking to it. This book 
is altogether full of thought-provoking 
material, the work of a man who 
realises the profound difference between 
faith and optimism. 

Dr. Frederic Loomis, the 
American author of The Bond Between 
Us (Michael -Joseph, 10s. 6d.) is a 
docter who has specialised in mater- 
nity cases. This book, like his earlier 
and far better one, The Consulting 
Room, is about things that have come 
to his notice and things he has thought 
in the course of years of practice. 
It is a rather annoying compound of 
horse-sense so elementary that it 
hardly needs writing, and _senti- 
mentality so sticky that one blushes 
at times to read it. What, for 
example, do you make of a hospital 
where, after a childbirth, a -nurse, 
with tears in her eyes, throws her 
arms round the doctor’s neck and 
cries: ‘‘My gosh, I think I’d marry 
the garbage man if I could have one 
of those cute little things of my 
own.” Well, well. 


PICTURES OF BRITAIN 


Life Among the English, by Rose 
Macaulay; British Rebels and Re- 
formers, by Dr. Harry Roberts; and 
British Dramatists, by Graham Greene, 
have been added to Messrs. Collins’s 
“Britain in Pictures’ series (4s. 6d. 
each). 

As is usual in this series, the 
pictures are excellent and well chosen. 
As for the letterpress, Mr. Greene’s 
book is the only one of the three that 
comes to anything. He has a point of 
view, a continuity of apprehension of 
his subject, and, within the narrow 
limits he is permitted, he expresses 
it admirably. He cuts through a lot 
of junk that is of no interest to 
anyone but an antiquarian or a 
professional ‘‘D.Litt.,’’ gets rapidly 
to the heart of his subject, and shows 
a creditable independence of judg- 
ment. It isa lively outline that one 
would like to see the author expand 
some day. 
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‘* WHEN MATCHED WITH YOU” 


TILL nights by bright stars lit, 
Pale light of dawns 
Whose fledgling breezes flit 
Across dim lawns, 
Bird notes when day is young 
And fresh with dew— 
All ave as songs half sung 
When matched with you. 


Patrick Forp. 
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A Goop bu olin 





HE lavish lather of peacetime is now no more than a 


memory. But the need for economy in soap should 

help us to appreciate its value in our daily life. Two 
thousand years ago the Roman writer, Pliny the Elder, 
ascribed the beautiful hair of the women of Gaul to their 
practice of washing their heads with a compound of goat’s 
fat and beechwood ash. Now nearly half a million tons of 
soap are made in Great Britain every year; yet as soap is 
still made of fats and alkali it remains substantially the same 
thing as the crude cleansing compound of old Gaul. With 
this difference — the manufacture of soap is today an exact 
science, the precision of the laboratory ensuring that the 
highest standards of quality are maintained no matter how 
great quantity of production. The fats are accurately 
graded by chemical analysis. The alkali, manufactured 
on a huge scale, is of the utmost purity. The soap-making 
process itself is carefully controlled by experts. You could 
not do without soap. Neither could Industry. Soap is of 
vital importance to the textile industry, for example, in 
rubber processing, and to agriculture. It is the function of 
the chemist to determine the most effective use and type of 
soap for industrial purposes, as well as to help 

the soap manufacturer constantly to pro- 

duce new and better soaps for the home. 


No. 7 in the “‘ Services of an Industry” series 
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issued by 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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HE overcoats in the Mayfair collections 

dominate the fashion story for this autumn. 

They are cut on orthodox lines like a man’s 

greatcoat, but avoid any hint of uniformity 
by the subtle placing of seams, by colour and the 
combination of colour, and by the superb fabrics 
they are made from. On all sides I heard the fabrics 
commented on with joy, and the words “ That is just 
the kind of coat I want.’’ People thought such cloth 
was going to disappear. 

The Englishman’s greatcoat has always been the 
admiration of the world, and the Englishwoman’s 
now acquires the same laurels. These winter over- 
coats have mannish padding on the shoulders, set-in 
sleeves, and divide into two main silhouettes. There 
are those that fit the figure by clever manipulation 
of the seams; there are also coats that hang quite 
straight from the shoulders, but definitely are not 
what were termed “‘swagger’’ coats. They are more 
on the straight, simple lines of a man’s country tweed. 
There are also a number cut on the lines of an officer’s 
trench coat. 

Bianca Mosca has two superb coats in her winter 
collection, showing at Jacqmar’s. There is a brown 
bouclé tweed that moulds the figure, has a tailored 
collar and revers like a man’s, and three brown buttons 
with a tiny portion of gold chain dangling from the 




















A coat from Harrods in camel 
hair with panels and sleeves 
of clipped alpaca that looks 
like beaver. This coat is 
extremely light and extremely 
warm. The beret is nutria 
and matches the tiny muff, 
which is also a handbag; a 
skull cap of brown felt holds 
the cap firmly in position and 
matches the buttons. 


Persian lamb for a_ halo 

that is worn well back on the 

head and held on by a black 

velvet snood. The tiny muff 

has a zip and is a handbag as 
well. Harrods. 


PHOTOGRAPHS DENES 


ABRIC 





centre of each. This is worn over a1 ushroop. 
coloured wool dress with dark butto: s rimme 
with Bianca Mosca’s name and he wor, 
‘Austerity ’’ in white. The straig!<t coat i 
black, a smooth cloth lined and f ced wit; 
scarlet. This scarlet shows asa band ‘own eq} 
front when the coat is thrown back, < ad on th 
revers. It tops a striped Welsh flann | dregs j; 
dark and pale clerical grey, and ha: a gcarie 
velvet beret. A black coat cut on the ame ling 
as the brown has the pockets and sho der yoke 
fringed at the edges. A claret-coloi ‘ed twee 
has three pastel blue buttons that ° atch the 
angora dress worn underneath. Ti. beret js 
made from the same material as the ‘rass and 
worn well forward, as are all the char 1iag hats 
in this collection. This coat is gath: ed on t 
the shoulder yoke and the line is car ied on ir 
the pale blue long-sleeved dress, a \ warm 
dress for cold houses. 


In his new collection, Hartnel! shows an 
afternoon or wedding ensemble of nutria 
coloured woollen dress and long coat piped with 
aquamarine blue. Both dress and coat ar 
t bular and a nutria gilet slips inside the neck 
and reaches almost to the waist of the coat and 
makes it very warm. There is also a larg 
circular nutria muff and hat. This has beena 
very big seller in the Hartnell collection. The 
dress has the three-quarter sleeves he is featur-f 
ing throughout, and is piped with blue on the 
sleeves, the neck, and on the belt. The touchol 
blue at the neck and on the sleeves of the coat 
is very becoming. Norman Hartnell features 
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we sailor 
An artractlY _ 


yy yell-fitting- 
Spe sma 
(below) ficcings: 
Pecomi FB noel millinery 


venham & Hreebody 


‘GMORE STREET, LONDON, W.I 
‘44 (Debenhams Ltd) 


4 + ‘+s. 
| 


Man-tailored Corduroy suit—so cosy and 


practical—in cherry, navy, nut brown, stone 


or Naples blue. Hip sizes: 34 to 42. 


Sportswear... {st floor. (18 coupons} 9 gns. 


Harvey Nichols 
of Knightsbridge 


Harvey Nichols & Co. Ltd., Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. SLOane 3440 
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WHIT EREWS 


VARIED STCCK OF CARPETS AND RUGS FROM 


INDIA, CHINA, PERSIA, 
TURKEY & ALGERIA. 


IN ALL COLOURS, DESIGNS, 
SIZES AND PRICES 


SIZES FROM Ni 
2ft. x I ft. 4in. eS dk. I 


TO 
25 ft. 3in. x 14 ft. Lin. 
SPECIMEN INDIAN CARPET 


(Similar to illustration) 


CAMEL AND 
GREEN >» 

o¥4 

MEDALLIAN Wwe 
10ft.5in.x9ft.lin. | Je 


£36.15.0 @ 


No. 6808! 
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CARPET DEPT. 
GROUN D FLOOR 











Out Py pula keestautanl i: 13 is Jally Si censed 
fot Setvice with Meals 

















*PhonejBAYswater 1234 


WILLIAM WHITELEY, LTD. Bayswater, London, W.2. 
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The crochet glove has a rayon cuff and comes in bright colo: °s, 

The Fair Isle is in the classic natural colour banded in vi -id 

pattern. A kid gauntlet lined with silk, a shape also m: je 

in suéde piped with kid and wool lined—both in several bre /n 

shades. All Harvey Nichols. 

these fur gilets. A black coat has a small ocelot gilet, an nveloy. : 
shaped muff and a high Russian cap. His afternoon drsses ar 
excellent. There is a terra cotta one in rayon marocain wit 1 python § 
strappings on the shoulders of the dress and on the three-quarter sleeves, FJ 
Sometimes Mr. Hartnell makes a python belt as well for this <ress and 
advises shoes and bag to match. He shows a few dinner dresses. 4 
black velvet sheath has turquoise blue inlet into a pointed band on 


the bodice and a warm turquoise blue wool tailored blazer that buttons Ff 


with white plaster masks. 
coupons. 
at the waist, more on the three-quarter sleeves. 
with long sleeves has one of the fashionable baroque bead collars worked 


This jacket is left unlined, so it takes fewer F 
Another black velvet has wide bands of turquoise and violet 
A ruby red dress § 


on three necklets of cord and placed ingeniously inside the heart-shaped Ff 


décolletage on the bare skin. 


Bianca Mosca also shows one of the wool blazers for dinner. These 
are cut absolutely plain and the only decorations are the buttons and 
the startling colour in which they are made; colours so startling they 
rank as decoration. Madame Mosca’s buttons are printed with her 
name in white, or have a white fly in relief on a black disc. Her 


TUR Ra ettper 


evening jacket is pimento-coloured wool and goes over a plain black F 


frock. Another one is put over a fringed purple wool dinner-dress. 


There are many ingenious ideas in these two houses which are 


colourful and full of beauty and show successfully what a clever designer 
can do without unnumbered pleats and acres of embroidery. Mosca 
makes a hat like a muffin from patchwork felt. Hartnell decorates a 
little velvet hat with fronds of fuchsia-coloured ostrich feathers, and 
tucks another ostrich feather into the waistband of the frock where 
it does duty as a flower. Mosca gives a dark brown skin-tight frocka 
circular yoke with a fringed edge in cerise and matches it up witha 
little hat. Both use colour in place of the embroidery that is taboo. A 
sheath evening dress that formerly would have glittered with stras 
and beads on the yoke, collar or sleeves has this replaced by a dazzling 
secondary colour. P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 


Handbags with handles are easiest with many parcels. There 
is one of each of these two at Harvey Nichols, and many 
others like them; one is dark green calf, the other pigskin 
and both have several compartments. 
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D2 WATERLOO CUP material Ls ay ar pith enn n m?n’s 
WINNERS have been con- | They can he unpicked and re-made 
ditioned on Benbow’s. Give by 
it to your dog, whatever his 
breed or age. For leaflet JANE anp JUDY 
which will help you to solve | Ladies’ Tailors - Dressmakers + Furriers 
to-day’s dog diet problems 
oe nd penny stamp to Ben- | 1537 Lond 

on, S.W.1 

bow’s “— Mixture Co, Ltd. : 


>» Rd., Beckenham, Kent. 


>» YOUR Dog fit with 
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YOUR AUTUMN GOWN | ~— 


Tailored in 
\S Pure Wool 


“WIN DRUS H.” 

The perfect dress for those cold days 
ahead. In all-wool Scotch Boucle material 
with fancy belt to tone. In attractive 
colours of Solent Blue, Dark Cherry, inspiration! We shall 
Green, Rust, Conifer Blue, Tan, 
Navy or Black, ° aa 

Hips 36 to 44. £6.5.2 


11 coupons. 


waterproof. The néa 





If you. wish to receive the next 3 issues of 


*‘GORRINGES GAZETTE’ 
please send 6d. in Stamps. 
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JAC QMAR 


New Shetland Tweeds 


in unusual designs and colours 
are 30ins. wide and cost 16/8 
per yard (24 coupons) 


Write for patterns to:— 


JACQMAR 


16, Grosvenor Street, London, W.1 


Ss J 




















JANE ann JUDY 


| 
| 
| ALTERATION SPECIALISTS 





Expert in re-creating your disused clothes 





Why not use the precious pre-war 


into suits« r winter coats, 


Milliners 
Sloane 36, Wilton Place, | 
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mists and Corn Merchants. 


Well begun is half done—but 
before you begin work in the 
garden safeguard your hands 
against cuts, scratches and 
possible infection withANDY 
Garden Gloves. They're com- 
fortable, washable and wet 
won t harden. Get a pair to-day ! 








** These are the gloves you 
/ /, = tt y have heard about.” 
n love playing with )\ AKsmeseeea naa 


(state size and send | coupon \\ : Vi YY ; ekevitt SHOES LTD 


per pair) from:— 


HI o , tetcon Thornley &Co., Rochdale // j aad (Wholesale only) 
asticine \ “iff eee SSTANDBROOK HOUSE 2-5 OLD BOND ST * WI oi 


igaaas 


ous modelling material TS 
ve by HARBUTTS Ned Ht GARDEN GLOVES 
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i fling lice 


Restricted production 





will necessitate 
economy in purchasing, 
but our large factories 
and many retail stores 


will continue to provide 





many delightful models 


for our customers. 


“Thete ba 
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Shoe Vote mM euely Cage’ f 











